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He took hold of the knocker and 
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THIS IS THE IDEA. 
} 
} 


In the second column is a picture to- 
gether with the first line of a Coupiet. You 
are invited to complete the Couplet by supplying 
another line, the last word of which shall 
rhyme with the last word of the line given. 
We have given you an alternative second 
line just to show you how easy it is. Now 
compose an origina! second line and send it 
to us under the conditions below. 
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THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In the next column you will find the first line of a 
Picture Couplet together with a picture. What you 
have todo is to make a couplet by adding another line, 
the last word of which must rhyme with the last word of 
the line given. 

When you have done this, fill in your namo and 
address in the space provided, cut out the entry form, attach 
to ita postal order for sixpence, and place it in an 
envel addressed to the Epiror, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street. London, W.C. 

Mark your envelope “Lanprorp” in the top left-hand 
corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thuraday, 
October 14th. Those arriving later will be disqualified. 

Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be crossed “& Co.” The number must be written 
in the space provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
of higher value is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. should be written on each entry form. 

All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 

Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are coneidered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will bo taken into consideration. 
If there are more senders than one of a line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders. 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


SOMETHING EASY WANTED. 

A WELL-DRESSED man entered a florist’s shop, threw 
down a sovereign, and said he wanted some flowers to take 
home. He was very unsteady, evidently having been on 
the spree, and the flowers apparently were intended as a 
domestic peace-offering. ‘ 

The florist picked out a dozen chrysanthemums, and the 
customer started to leave: 

At the door he hesitated: 

“I say,” he said thickly, "watsh these flowersh 
called ?’ 

“ Chrysanthemums.” 

The customer shook his head! ‘ Gotter have something 
easier than that,” he said: ‘ Gimme a dozen pinks.” 
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MUST PRODUCE THEM. 

A poctor tells a good story in connection with a lad 
who until recently was in his employ: It was part of his 
duty to answer the surgery bell and usher the patients into 
the consulting-room: 

One morning there presented himself at the surgery 
door a young follow with whom Buttons was onspeaking 


rms. 

“Halloa, Jackson,” he remarked, “ what's the matter 
with you ?”’ 

“Oh, I just want to see the doctor,” was the reply: 

“ Have yer brought yer symptoms with yer ?” inquired 
Buttons, *’cos that’s the fust thing he’ll ask yer about. 
If yer ain’t brought’ em ye’d better pop back an’ get ’em ; 
he won't be down for another quarter of an hour, an’ he's 
swful pertickler about ’em.” 


23 complete stories—that'’s wat you'll get if you 


When the landlord came round for the 
rent t‘other day 


Example second line—not to be used : 
He took hold of the knocker and hammered away. 


ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 5. 


No. of Postal Order 


When the landlord came round for the 
rent t‘other day 


Lagree to abide by the decision published in ‘‘ Pearson's 
Weekly ’’ and to accept it as final, and I ne only on 


this understanding, and I agree to he con- 


ditions printed above. 


Address .. 
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HE COLLECTED THEM. { 
Arrzr tho service the little boy lingered behind, and | 
insisted on seeing the missionary: At length his wish was | 


gratified: 

“ Ah, my lad!” said the kindly clergyman as he patted | 
the boy’s head, “do you wish to consecrate your young | 
life to this noble work ?” 

No, sir,” replied the boy, “I wanted to know if you 
have got any foreign stamps ! ”’ 

—+j-_—_. 


You have an enormous appetite,” said a thin man 
enviously: ‘‘ What do you take for it?” 

“Tn all my experience,” replied his plump friend, 
“ T have found nothing more suitable than food!” 


ee ee 
Mrs. Suarptey: ‘‘ Next time you call I want you to. 
give your opinion of the new dog we are going to get.” 
Mr. Bore: “ Delightful, I’m sure. When do you 
expect it?” | 
Mrs. Sharpley : “ Oh, not for twelve months at least.” | 
| 


i———_ 
WHAT EDUCATION DOES. 

“ Docror,” said a woman. “as a medical man kin you 
tell me how it is that some folks is born dumb ? ” | 

“Certainly, madam,” replied the doctor, “ it is owing to | 
the fact that they came into the world without the power 
of speech.” | 

“La, me,” remarked the old lady, ‘ now just see what | 
it is to have a physic education: I’ve axed my old man | 
more nor a hundred times this ‘ere same thing. and all that 
I could ever get out of him was, ‘ ’Cos they is.’” 
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@ 
THREE POINTS TO NOTE. 
1. Each week's contest is complete in itself. 
; 2. Each entry received is most carefully 
$ scrutinis:d and considered entirely on its 
merits. The Judges pay ne attention to the 
names and addresses of competitors. 
3. Qur Contests are conducted on straight- 
forward I.nes only. No special favour is shown 
Se any particular competitor or to any 
particular town or district. 
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RESULT OF PICTURE COUPLETS NO. 2. 

This week the amount available for distribution in 
Contest No. 2is £135 2s. which showsa substantial increase 
on last week’s total. To the sender of the line selected as 
the best by the adjudicators, thesum of £67 11s. is awarded 
while a similar sum is divided amongst sixty-seven other 
competitors. 

Judging from the way in which entries are arriving at 
this office, Contest No. 3 promises to show yet a further 
increase in prize-money. 

Another Picture Couplets Contest is announced on this 
page. The subject you will agree is one that affords you 
excellent scope for clever second limes, and we hope to be 
able to announce a record entry. 

You will also notice that this week, as last week, instead 
of.one big prize only, there will be TEN awarded. 

In Picture Couplets No. 2, which competitors wore asked 
to complete, the line given was: . 

a Why een the footballer stand cn his toe? 

e line selected by the adjudicators as the best, togeth 
with the name and address of the sender, is as follows: me 

He’s stepped on the “ League point” they “ dropped” weeks a70. 
Mrs. C, L. Goodwin, Elmside, Church End, London, N. 
; This line is peculiarly appropriate in view of the keen 
interest now taken in the matches of the various Football 
Leagues. 

oe are are ae good lines sent in: 

ecause part of their training ts skippin « know. 

Ask the linesman, he’s always “ in touch” ith the show. 

Lifts a“ memb:r” he's hurt—a true sp rteman, though “ Pro.” 

i he “ put be fom tows ” half the field wouldn’t show. 

'o explain how “ tt slipped into our goal, know.” 
os catch ier ine rier Minti ay hin 
‘0 prepare for the “ kicks” that bring “ La’, ” 

The new Act turns his “ kicks” into" det pens ot a 

It seems a thought struck him—unique thing for Joe. 

His reasons amount to a “ score,” that I know. 


The list of other awards appears on Pageiii of the red cover. 


NO BENDING. 
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ACCOUNTED FOR, 


Ratrna had often said he wanted to be a sur, 
he grew up, and his mother was boasting Gnd th oom: 
ledge of anatomy. “My son,” she exclaimed before a 
party of visitors, “‘ a man has how many ribs?” 

Ralph looked solemn. 

“Well, ma,” he replied after a pause, “it just depends 
on the man. Now, a man called here to-day who had a 
hundred and twenty-nine ribs.” 

“ Ralph,” said his mother sternly. ‘* don’t fib.” 

os ya not fibbing, ma.” 

‘* And you mean to say the man | 
cane an ee y had one hundred and 

“Yes, ma. He was an umbrella mender.” 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


Related Under Fire. 


Proressor CureNe, the well-known Edinburgh n, 
is famous as 8 raconteur. At Muirfield he was of 
stories, and he has said that he thought he did more 

during the South African war by his stories than by 


Ono of his stories which he told to the men lying near 
him in a pretty hot corner on the veldt was the means of 
tiding over a very bad quarter of an hour. 

As the bullets were whistling in amo them, the 

rofessor observed in an easy way: “ Well, it’s been a 
beautiful day, anyway.” 

The men next him laughed, and asked why he made that 


remark. 
“ Did you ever hear the story of the two Scotsmen ?” 
Chiene. “They were going home very drunk 
together, and the one said to the other: ‘ Weel, Donald, 
we've had a beautiful day ; but what bothers me is that 
’ I canna remember what like the bride was." ‘ Whist, 
man,’ said his friend; ‘it wisna a merriage. It wis a 
a fun’ral,* ” 


The Height of Solicitude. 


Tae most curious “stranger” ever found in the House 
of Commons was one who did not exist. Sir Algernon 
West was observed by one of the doorkeepers talking to a 

ntleman who had a rasping, raucous voice and a 

lemonstrative, excited manner. 

While the conversation was in p Sir Algernon 
received the card of an M.P., and an intimation that its 
owner es — to see him. 

, I’m engaged,” was the answer. 
igh py up ey another from a well-known 
, an apo was returned. 
re wantin minute the doorkeeper returned, carrying 
a huge card, and saying that the Lord Mayor and Sherifis 
of London wished very urgently to see Sir Algernon. 
The latter-excused himself from the gentleman with 
rn whom he was conversing ; this was quite too important to 
a resist. 

‘* There ain’t nobody here!” whispered the doorkeeper 
Oe when he got the member outside ; “ only I was afraid a 
| madman been shown in to you by mistake, and I 
wanted to get you away.” 


The Girl and the Bishop. 


‘, Tue Bishop of Norwich has had many stories told 
7 _ him. Here is a particularly good one: 
assing a pict ue cottage on one occasion, the 
Bishop stopped to samire it. A pretty little len 
presi the cottage from the road, the neat hedge broken 
y & gate. . 
bis Would you open the gate for me?” said a voice 
from within. 


This the Bishop at once did. Then, to his surprise, 
= of ie hea fgets he ie — there stepped 
orth a girl quite big enough to have opened the gate 
for herstlt. = 

‘And why, my dear,” said Dr. Sheepshanks, “ could 
you not open the gate for yourself ?” 

“* Please, sir, because the paint’s wet,” said the child. 

A glance at his hand testified to the Bishop but too 
plainly the truth of her statement. 


A Story of Dr. Jameson. 


A aoop story concerning Dr: Jameson is going around 
just now: W the present Premier of the Cape of 
Good Hope arrived in England a short time ago he found 
at Southampton that one of his boxes was missing, and 
stepped into the lu; van to see if it was there. 

Presen the guard of the train came up and saw 
Dr. “ Jim” in the van: The man touehed his hat, and 
said : ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir, but are you Dr. Jameson ?” 

The doctor admitted the fact. 

“Well, then,” said the guard, “‘ please don’t get con- 
ducting any raids in my van, in case of any international 
complications.” 

And no one enjoyed the joke more than did the doctor. 


A Ripping Dream. 

‘“‘I Hap an uncle once,” says Mr. Péllissier, of the 
* Follies,” “‘ who first started in business in a country 
town as a gencral merchant in partnership with a young 

e fellow of about his own age. 

“‘ Both boys were very enthusiastic about their work, 
and after long tiring days behind the counter they would 

‘to their one room above the store and ‘talk shop’ 
far into the night. They went to sleep with shop on their 
minds, and ae woke up in that aie 

“My uncle’s partner was parti e in his 
work, and often his sleep was distur y dreams of 
customers and big sales. 

“One night his nightmare reached theclimax. Evidently 
the dreamer was just in the act of selling some cotton 
goods, for my uncle felt his night shirt * -i-i-i-p," 

: straight up the back, while his partner was calmly saying : 
’ “¢Two yards, madam ?’™ 
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EARSON’S WEEKLY. 


“Preacher for Two and Six.” 


Aw announcement by one of the deacons somewhat 
startled the members of a little chapel in Breconshire. 
The official had to announce the fortheoming anniversary 
services, and did so in the following manner: “ Our 
anniversary will be held on Sunday next, when we shall 
have a special preacher for two and six !* 


A Good Rockefeller Story. 
Ons of the most amusing stories of Mr. John D- 
Rockefeller is now being circulated in the New York clubs" 
The utter di he displays for the appearance of his 


clothes is well- 
“Tam rised,” said a well- friend one day, 


surp 
“that you should let yourself be so Ta 
“ But,” Mr. Rockefeller, with eriiaut sincerity, 


How Kelly Paid the Fine. 


TuerE are many new stories of Hibernian wit and 
wisdom in the volume, “ Irish Life and Humour,” which 
ap) recently. 

of the best anecdotes is that of Pat Kelly, owner of 
the only jaunting-car in the ee who was sentenced to 
20s. or seven days, and chose the latter : 7 

“* Now the prison was ten miles away, and the only 
sible means of getting a prisoner there was by driving. 
As Kelly himself had the only car in the place there was 
nothing to do but to hire it. For some time the constable 
and his prisoner haggled over the terms. 

“ Kelly stuck out firmly for 30s., to be paid in advance, 
and at last the constable had to consent to the extortion. 
Accordingly they drove off, and without any misadventures 
arrived at the prison. When they had alighted, Kelly 
suddenly informed his companion that he had changed 
his mind, as the prison wasn’t a decent-looking place, 
and would pay the fine. 

“He thereupon drew out the 30s. he had received, 
counted out the 20s., and paid them over to the inspector. 
Then, jumping on his car, he drove away, leaving the 
constable to walk back.” 


The Cricketing Pastor. 


Tue pastor of a certain chapel, we will mention no names, 
is an ardent cricketer, he recently travelled to a 
distant town in order to play his favourite game, intendi 
to return by a certain train, as an important chape 
meeting was to be held in the evening. 

It so happened that as the time of the return train 
approached, he was batting, but with one eye on the 
bowler and the ball and the other on the pavilion clook 
he contrived to be out in time to catch his train. As it 
was running express for a considerable distance he decided 
to from his flannels into more sober attire en route, 
and just removed his flannel unmentionables when, 
to his horror, he found the train approaching a station 
and slackening speed. 

It appeared that it was a train which, if desired, stopped 
at this particular station to pick up a fact he 
had overlooked in a hasty examination of the time-table, 

The train stopped, and he just had time to hastily wrap 
@ newspaper round his nether limbs when the station- 
master opened the door and ushered in two ladies ! 

In the excitement of taking their seats they paid no 
great heed to their fellow-passenger, but soon they noticed 
the extraordinary figure he presented, and, evidently 
jumping to the conclusion that he was a madman, they 

to manifest signs of uneasiness and alarm. Noticing 
this, the pastor played up to it, and an occasional grimace 
and a low, incoherent muttering completed the im i 
for at the first station at which the train stopped the ladies 
made a hurried exit, and the cricketer om oped for the 
rest of the journey was able to complete his change of 


toilette. 
Kitchener’s Mistake. 


Onz of the very few occasions on which Lord Kitchener 
has “‘ given himself away " is now being told : 

Lord K. has a great ty by which he is able to size 
men up at a glance. Shortly after De Wet fell like an 
avalanche on Lord Roberts’s communications in the 
unpleasantness in South Africa, Lord K. was down the 
line fitting out extemporary mounted infantry columns. 

A large number of details had been dumped down at 


Vredefort Road Station. 

Lord K. determined to equip and send them into the 
field at once. He went to the waiting-room to look for 
officers, and found a single man in occupation. He was 
smart and well-dressed, and pleased Lord K.’s critical 
eye. . 
“You will command a corps of mounted infantry I’ve 
just raised |” said the General. 

“ Very good, sir, what will my duties be?" 

“Don’t you know your duties ?” 

wtben don't argue. What ia 
en don’t e. at ur regiment ? 

" Blankshires, sir.” =e ? 
“ What rank?” 

‘ Master tailor, sir!” 

Kitchener left hurriedly, 


A etore of stories you may giean, In each month’s NOVEL MAGAZINE. 
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The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted for this 
column. I} mcre than one r 3 @ prragraph that 
ts used, the penkni’e will be awarded to the reader whose 
contribution was received first. 


FAMILY JARS. 
Jars of jelly, jars of jam, 
Jars of potted beef and ham, 
Jara of early nice, 
Jars of mincemeat, jars of spice, 
Jara of orange marmalade, 
Jars of pickles, all home-made, 
Jars of cordial, home-made wine, 
Jars of honey, superfine—— 
Would the only jars were these 
That were found in families! . - 


———— 


YOU OFTEN HEAR IT, 
- Tue following is a familiar quotation from Shakespeare 3 


& A IOOOY @5000M4A 
(Solution below.) 
A FISHING STORY. 
A FIsHERMAN on fishing bent, 


One summer morning left his tent, 
The Tent: A 


He took his can, and very quick, 
He dug his fish-worms with a pick. 
The Werms: 2 Q The Pick; H 


{n case some fish of size he’d get, 
He took along a landing net. 
The Landing Neé: vg 


Some lines he took on spools 
To throw them to the finny schools, 
The Spools: = = 


eden some —— books 
f hi -tem fishing hooks, 
Fhe Hooks JJJ. 


And, thus prepared, he got his boat, 
And out u the stream did float 
The a — | 


Then quickly it began to rain, 
But his umbrella was in vain, 
The Umbrella; T 


Above his head the thunder crashed, 
And all around the lightning flashed, 
The Lightning: 


The storm blew, and the boat upset 3 
That man went down into the wet, 
The Upturned Boat: GR 


And as he sank, the bubbles rese, 
Smaller and smaller toward the close, 
The Bubbles: OO 00% 


SOLUTIONS. 
A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 

Tu1s is the reading of the “ Domestic Tragedy” 
which we published last week : 

A small underfed cat ate alone one dark night a large 
rat under the stairs before tea, and was found on its back 
over two days afterwards. 

Thus : (“s” small, under “ fed”) (C-A-T “ C-eigh-ty ”) 
(“eight ® alone) (one dark “ k-night ”) “A” large) 
(R-A-T “ R-eigh-ty,” under the “ stairs,” before “T”) 
(“and”) (“was found” on its back, over two “ days" 
after ‘‘ wards ”’), 


HOW VERY EASY. 
THE ie jumbled letters, YDNE, given last week, 
spell DENY. 


YOU @FTEN HEAR IT (Above). ; ‘al 
“A wonss! A horse! My kingdom for a horse!’ 
(1000 = M and 500 = D.) J 


WEEK ENDING 
Ocr. 14, 1909. 
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Sinks on LDiriviz | 


Axtaovcs the glories of a four-in-hand may be beyond 
the reach of most people, yet there are numbers of men 
earning modest salaries who like to take thcir best girls 
out driving at holiday times, and it is for the benefit of 
these Jehus that the following useful hints are put forward. 

z One of the commonest and 
most unsightly methods of 
driving is to hold a rein in 
each hand, with the hands 
some six inches apart and 
close up to the chest, as in 
the first picture. Sooner or 
later the man who drives 
thus finds it necessary to 
touch his horse with the 
whip, and then the trouble 
begins. 

As soon as he strikes the 
horse the rein in his whip 
* hand becomes slack to the 
extent of a foot or more, 
while the other rein is still 
pulling on the animals’ 
Don't hold your reins in an mouth. Quite naturally, 

awkward manner like this, therefore, the horse swerves 

off to the left, bringing the 
trap into collision with whatever happens to be nearest, 
after the manner 
shown in the second 
illustration. 

Nor is this the 
only danger that 
attends this style of 
driving. On a road 
where there is plenty 
of traffic you can 
never be sure that 
the vehicle im- 
mediately in front 
of you will not pull up 
suddenly. In this 
case the double- —Because when you attempt to pei 
handed driver must uP the horse somthing like this wi 
drag back his horse pechahty kena 
until he assumes the 
very foolish-looking attitude shown in the third illustra- 


tion, with hands out behind his ears. He may, or he may 


o 


What Doomsday Book 


Teaches Us. 


By “GENEALOGIST.” 

Tue decision of the Government to prepare a new 
Doomsday Book, at a cost of £2,000,000, revives intcrest 
in the first record of the kind, which, as everybody knows, 
was prepared by William the Conqueror. _ 

Although generally referred to in the singular, there 
are really two separate Doomsday Books, one large and 
one small. The former contains 382 leaves of parchment, 
with five old fly-leaves at the beginning, and four at the 
back. Each page measures about I5in. by 10in., and the 
writing is in double columns, very clear and beautiful, 
every Spite: being separately formed. 

The smaller book contains 450 leaves of vellum, each 
about 10in. by 7in., and-contains the whole of the records 
for Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, together with portions 
of those relating to certain other counties. . 

Both books are preserved at the Record Office in 
London, and may be inspected by anybody without pay- 
ment, or any formality whatever, between the hours of 
two ond four. The precious manuscript is, however, 
kept in a locked case with a glass cover, 80 that, although 
it can be seen, it cannot be handled. . 

Neither can its contents be consulted by the ordinary 
sightseer, for only two leaves of each volume are open 
to his gaze. This, however, does not matter much, for 
a special kind of education is required in order to read 
Doomsday. 

A Word-picture of Britain. 

The script used is a species of obsolete mediceval Latin, 
and the contractions are so numerous and puzzling that 
the whole looks rather worse than a Chinese hicroglyphic. 

Nevertheless, there is here hidden away 4 complete 
word-picture of the Britain of cight hundred years ago. 
Everything is set down. It was not only a record of 
the land, but a census of the people, and their flocks and 
herds into the bargain. 

Oxen, cows, swine, asses, goats, they are all separately 
enumerated. One man, we lcarn, possessed a lame mare, 
anothera monstrosity in the shape of a calf with two heads. 

Mostly, too, all above the small ycomen class held 
slaves, and these are set down along with the four-footed 
live stock. Only in the two shires of Nottingham and 
Lincoln were no slaves found. 


THIS DEPRESSING WEATHER you need something to cheer you up. 
excellent remedy for the blues. 


Half a Page of Useful Tips for 
those Who we to Handle 


not, be able to prevent his shaftsfrom smashing into the 
back of the conveyance in front. The chances are 
i even, but in any caso he cuts a very undignified 
gure, 
Now, of course the proper way to drive is to hold your 


Another way in which the dowble-handed driver can meet with 
trouble, 


reins in the left hand and your whip in the right, never 
touching the reins with your whip hand except when it is 
necessary to lengthen or shorten them, when the right hand 
goes down immediately behind the left and swiftly draws 
in or regulates the outward run of the ribands! 

To accustom oneself to this and the other nicetics of 
driving a course of home practice may be tried with very 
beneficial results. Gct a couple of long straps and fasten 
them to the leg of a table; then seat yourself in a chair, 
as in the fourth sketch, and manipulate the straps as 


Practise on the rocking horse—which can't bolt. 


though they were reins until you fecl thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the proper method of handling, which is shown 
in the fifth and following illustrations. 


still better practice may be had, as the swinging to and 
fro of the wooden steed will help you to keep in touch 
with your horse’s mouth and give you a steady hand, 
Get someone to keep the rockers moving and let your 
nee give to their movement, never letting the reins get 
loose. 

The proper way to turn a corner may also be practised 
by the above device, the following being the correct 
method : 

Your driving hand, to begin with, should be in the 
centre of the body, with the 
knuckles of- the hand pointing 
forward and the fingers light] 
touching your coat. If you eed 
to turn to the right bend your 
wrist until the thumb lies under- 
most in the direction of your 
left hip. If to the left bring your (The correct way to hold 
little finger round towards the the reins. 
right hip, by turning your wrist 
in _enly the opposite direction, i.e, from left to 
right. 

If actually out driving in a four-wheeled carriage, 
remember that it is not necessary to clap on the brake 
for every little bit of a hill. It is a great rest for your 
horse to feel the collar loose now and then, instead of 
having one constant pull up hill and down. Many 
drivers make far too great a use of the brake, thus 
taking a great deal more out of their horses than 
is necessary. On the other hand, do not of course be 
careless, but employ your brake for any reasonab'e 
incline, and keep in touch with your horse’s mouth at all 
times. 

This last is a matter about which it is impossible to 


Turn to the left. 


Turn to the right. 


lay down any hard-and-fast rules, since a horse’s mouth 
differs almost as much as a man’s character, and, while ft 
may be necessary to keep a very tight hold on one with a 
tough mouth, the same pressure would only irritate and 
spoil a soft-mouthed animal. 

The driver must get to know his Pegasus and act 


If you happen to have a rocking-horse in your house, | accordingly. 


Ancillas also abounded in certain districts. These 
were female slaves, fair-haired, blue-eyed, beautiful, 
accomplished. They played on the lute or tho tambour, 
and danced for the amusement of their owners. 

To possess an ancilla was a mark of rank, or at least 
of substance. None but the rich could afford so expensive 
a luxury. In all England only 407‘ancillas are specified, 
and it is a curious circumstance that 101 of these belonged 
to Worcestershire. 

Many of the terms used in Doomsday are very puzzling, 
and the meaning of some few, and these not the least 
important, is quite unknown. For instance, there are 
82,119 “‘ bordarii ” sct down, between a third and fourth 
of the total recorded population of all conditions; yct 
no two authoritics are agreed as to who or what the 
bordarii were. ie 

The word “ bord” in Anglo-Saxon signifies a cottage, 
that is to say a boarded or wooden hut. This has led 
certain inquirers to assume that they were supplied by 
their over-lord with a “bord,” in return supplying him 
with poultry, eggs, and so forth. Others hold that they 
lived on sufferance on the borders of the village, manor, 
or tithing. In any casc their position was a hard one, 
for they were subject to “ sake ” and “‘ soke,”’ that is rough 
and ready scignorial justice, even to “ pit and gallows,” 
death by drowning or hanging. 


One Hawk Worth Ten Horses. 


The free artisan occupied a higher position, and was 
more thought of than is the caso to-day. The smith, 


‘‘'When the Landlord came round for 
the Rent t’other day.” 


Was he acked 
to call again ? 
Or did some- 
thing happen to 
him ? What- 
ever occurred, 
put the story 
into one rhym- 
ing line and send 
it in, under the 
conditions on 
the first page, 
when you may 
in return receive 
a nice fat 
cheque. 
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who was also the armourer, was the privileged aristocrat 
of labour. Next to him came the keeper of the hawks, 
a most important personage, as may bo easily understood 
when it is remembered that a hawk was worth £10, and 
a horse only £1. 

Another important official was the “‘apium custos,” 
or master of the bees, for as nothing was known of sugar 
in those days, honey was the only sweetening substanco, 
and it was an important article of diet into the bargain. 

The “‘coscet ”’ class constituted the backbone of the 
country. Each coscet was free of five acres of land, for 
which he paid in money no more than the yearly ‘ heord 

enig,” or hearth penny, on Holy Thursday. He 
End, however, to work for his over-lord on every 
Monday throughout the year, and for three days every 
week in the month of August, when the harvest was 
garnered. 

Below the cosccts in the social scale came the villeins, 
who were the agricultural labourers, the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Beneath them again were the still 
moro abject “servi,” bondsmen or slaves. 

All men, save only these latter, held some land. Even 
tho villein owned his little plot, which could not be 
alienated. 

How much? It is impossiblo to say, for the land 
measures varied greatly. ‘The names of the countics them- 
selves would probably puzzle any ordinary inquirer. 

He might identify Chenth with Kent, Hantesscire with 
Hampshire, Berrochescire with Berkshire, or Snotingh- 
scire with Notts, but he would hardly be likely to realise 
offhand that Grentebrscire stood for Cambridgeshire, 
or Evrvicscire for Yorkshire. 


Free Food for Pigs. 

Much of the country was covered with forests wherein 
the great lords loved to hunt, but coscet, bordarii, and 
even villein had freedom of access, as well as right of 
pannage, that is to say, the feeding of their hogs on the 
acorns that dropped from the oaks. This is more than 
they can lay claim to nowadays in tho great majority of 
instances. 

Such land as was reclaimed, too, was well cultivated, 
and often for the common good. Vineyards, now almost 
unknown, abounded, especially in the southern shires. 
There were no windmills, but many water-mills, and 
almost every village possessed its common fish-pond, 
which was kept well stocked. 

The winier store of provizion for a farm-house of 
moderate size is sct forth as follows: Salted herrings. 
pickled eels, smoked saircn, dricd grapes, bread, butter, 
cheese, honey, corn, flour, pease, beer, and cakes for dogs, 
all in generous proportions. They understood the art 
of good living did our Doomsday ancestors. 


A copy of THE NOVEL MAGAZINE is an 
October number now selling, fourpence. 


Complete Short Story. 


Winijrd felt pie! faint, For a moment everything 
went black before her eyes. 


BE Sage ge reece paths i ba aber 
i n, ing at a who was jus' 
apr Fle stared at the mass figures before him 
then added, ‘I wonder if I shall ever have the pluck to 
tell her.” 

Winifred Cranley, the object of his thoughts, was private 
secretary to the head of the firm in which Barrington was 
employed—Norris, Harling & Co., 
Barrington, himself, was a ‘ully qualified chartered accountant, 
and it was an open eecret that he would step into the first 
vacant position in the company. 

Mr. Norris, the senior partner, thought a great deal of his 
giclee secretary. Undoubtedly she was a clever girl; but she 

not let her ability spoil her, however, and had managed to 
retain all those womanly qualities which so many business 


girls lose. 

She could not have been called handsome, and there was 
too much character in her face just to label it ‘‘ pretty.” 
She was good looking, her dark blue eyes being her best feature. 
Often i had into their melting depths and 
his soul had angered for her, yet he was afraid to speak 
too soon. 

As Winifred walked towards Mr. Norris’s office, 
her thoughts were all of Allan Barrington. She tried to 
switch them off to another topic, for she felt that Allan was 
too much in her mind. 

“ He is very kind and nice to me,” she mused ; “ but so he 
is to everyone else. I am no more to him than any other 
girl he meets in business.” 

But when she reached Mr. Norris’s room, she continued 
to muse, until the chiming of the clock brought her suddenly 
to the realities of life. 

She sprang to her feet, a vivid blush on her face, and began 
to sort some papers necessary for her work. In the ordinary 
way she would not have becn so lax, but Mr. Norris was away 
and there was very little for her to do. But this latter state 
of affairs was suddenly altered by the arrival of s letter 
addressed to Winifred by Mr. Norris. In it he stated that he 
would be returning to town on the following morning and he 
asked her to get some necessary data ready for him. 

Winifred glanced at the olock, it registered a quarter 

st four. ie five the offices would close, but she knew that 
er task would occupy her for at least two hours. 

“Til go out and get some tea,” she murmured, “and 
get back before the others go.” 

She came and went as she pleased during Mr. Norris’s 
absence, in accordance with that gentleman’s wish, so when a 
clerk looked into her room at twenty minutes to five and found 
it empty, he concluded she had gone. 

“You can lock up, Hobbs,” he said, addressing a waiti 
porter. ‘“ Everyone's gone but myself, and I’m just off.” 

Consequently, when Winifred reached the offices again at 
about three minutes to five, she found them shut up and 
deserted. 

“When the cat’s away,” she murmured with a smile, 
abstracting a key from her purse, which o ed a private 
door only supposed to be used by members of the firm. Tho 
key belonged to Mr. Norris, but Winifred had taken it with 
her before going to tea, in case of accidents. 

She let herself into the building, closed the door, and went 
up to Mr. Norris's room. In a few moments she was busily 
ie and for nearly two hours she did not move from her 
chair. 

“Heigho!” she murmured at length. “T'll be glad to 
et home. I expect Chris will wonder why I didn’t wait for 
im, particularly when he gets home and finds I’m not there.” 

Christopher Cranley was Winifred’s youngest brother. 
She had managed to obtain a junior appointment in the 
office for him, and she was passionately fond of him. 

She tidied her table, slipped on her hat and coat, and 
walked slong the corridor leading to the stairs at the foot of 
which was the private door. Her footfalls made no noise, 
for the corridor was thickly carpeted. but just as she reached 
the head of the stairs she stood still listening. Was that a 
voice she heard ? 

The inside of the building was already masked in gloom, 
for twilight had fallen. Winifred peered along the opposite 
corridor wondering if she would see anyone. 

She listened mgt and then felt sure she heard the 
low hum of voices. ose could they be ? She had thought 
she was alone in the building. The sounds came from the 
other end of the corridor whero the secretary’s room was 
situated. She suddenly recollected that the safe was in this 
room. 

For a few moments she stood hesitating, to fix on 
some definite plan of action. Two courses lay open to her, 


lig for love ° 


The Story of a Business Girl who Shielded a Safe-breaker. 


one was to fetch outside assistance, the other to go herself 
and see what was the matter. Eventually she decided oD 
the latter course. 

She did not feel afraid as she walked quickly down the 
corridor, but her heart was beating at a furious rate, and her 
nerves were at high tension. 

The door of the secretary's room was ajar, and, peering 
through, Winifred saw the safe door was open. Standing 
alongside wasa man. Even in the dim light Winifred thought 
she recognised him, and a gasp of horror broke from her lips. 
The noise, low as it was, alarmed the man. 

“ There's someone about,” he said, ‘‘ come along.” 

It was Allan ington’s voice. 

Winifred clung to the door, for she felt suddenly faint. 
For a moment everything went black before her eyes, and 
only by the instinctive pene oe her ra did she remain 
upright. From down below heard the sound of a door 


being shut. 
Now she her st and entered the room. 
Lying on the in front of safe were soveral bags of 


ee time to prevent Allan being 
a 


Allan a thief! The thought caused her to wince as though 
she had been struck with a whip. The man she had revered 
and—yes, she had no shame in confessing it—the man she 
had loved, a thief! She had made a hero of him, she had 
placed him on a pedestal above other men, only to find that 
he had feet of clay. 

He was a thief, but she loved him. Yes, despite the fact 
that she had lost her respect for him, she knew that she still 
loved him. 

The grating of a key in the street door cut short her thoughts. 
On the impulse of the moment she sped downstairs, to meet 
the porter with his corps of office cleaners in the lobby. ~ 

“‘ Hobbs!” she cried. 

“Lor! Miss Cranley. I didn’t know you was ’ere.” 

“Did you meet anyone coming from building ?” 

“ No, miss.” 

“Thank Heaven!” Winifred whispered under her breath. 
In louder tones she said, ‘‘ Burglars have been at work. but 
I alarmed them, and I don’t think they’ve taken anything.” 

“‘ Burglars, miss ?”’ gasped the porter. 

“Yes.” Winnie tore a telegraph form from a nail in the 
lobby and wrote out a message to the sccretary, who lived at 
Kensington, asking him to come to the office immediately. 
“Send someone with that at once,” she said. 

The message dispatched, Hobbs and his assistants trooped 
upstairs to gape at the open safe until Winnie reminded 
them of their work. _ 

She sat in the room, a prey to her thoughts, until the 
secretary arrived. During that time she suffered untold 
agonies, it was her Gethsemane. 

“Someone has opened it with a duplicate key,” said the 
secretary after a brief examination. “ It was fortunate that 
you alarmed the thieves in time, Miss Cranley, for there 
i none missing, although they had got the bags out 


“‘T wonder who it could have been. Evidently it is some- 
one who is familiar with the office. Surely it cannot be any 
one employed by the firm?” 

Winitred ifred’s fists clenched and she caught her breath. 

“Did you see anyone, Miss Cranley?” the secretary 


“Yes, I saw the figure of a man,” replied Winifred in slow, 
distinct tones. 

“* Would you recognise him again ?” 

For a few seconds the girl did not answer, she seemed 
unable to find words. But at length they came, and, as she 
uttered thom, Winifred felt as though she was speaking in a 
dream, for her voice sounded a long way off. 

_ No, it was too dark,” she said ; “ I should not recognise 


She had lied deliberately, but she felt a glory in it. 

“That's a pity,” remarked the secretary. ‘ But it can’t 
be helped, Miss Cranley. I don’t much suppose we'll ever 
get hold of him.” 

Both Mr. Norris and the police concurred in this view on 
the morrow, and they complimented Winifred on her plucky 
behaviour. 

“You're looking very pale, Miss Cranley,” the chief said ; 
“Jast night’s affair must have upset you. You'd better take 
a few days’ holiday ; come back when you feel fit’? 

It had upset Winifred, but in a very different manner from 
what Mr. Norris thought. She grasped at the idea of the 
holiday, however; she did not want to sco Allan Barrington 
yet awhile. 

She went to a quiet village on the coast of Dorset, where 
her sole recreation was long walks along tho cliffs. And 
during those walks she had ped one topic for her thoughts— 
Allan Barrington. She had from him, and now that she 
was away she desired to be near him again. 

“Ugh! Havo you no pride?” she demanded, staring at 
her reflection in her bedroom mirror. “ You ought to despise 
him, you ought to loathe him. He's a thief! But—but— 
Oh! I love him with all my heart and soul.” 

She fell on to the bed, bi her face in her hands, and 
the tears streamed between her fingers. - 

Two days later, as she passed along the cliffs on her home- 
ward journey, she came face to face with Allan Barrington. 

“I got your address from the chief,” ho said, “ and they 
told me at the house where I should most likely find you.” 

“But why—why have you come here?” Wii asked, 
forcing the words between her white, trembling lips. 

“Why?” he whispered. “ Because I wanted you all 


By E. NEWTON-BUNGEY. 


the while, Winifred. I love you, I want you to be my 
| wife.” 


“Is there someone ba 


She shook her head. 

“Why won't you say yes?” he asked. “ Don’t you care 
for me, dear?” 

“* Yes—yes 1” she cried impulsively. 

“ Then why——” he began, striving to take her in his arms. 

But a a of anguish burst from her lips, and she warded 
him off with outstretched hands. 

‘* Please leave me, Mr. n,” she cried. ‘I cannot 
do what you want. Oh! please go, please go.” 

An expression of mingled w 
Barrington’s face. 

“Winifred! You tell me you care for me and yet you 
tell me to leave you,” he said, his voice h with emotion. 
“What is there to come between us? Tell me, Winifred, 
give me the chance to remove the barrier.” 

He wanted her to tell him! The situation was almost 
ludicrous. She was becoming hysterical and with difficulty 
repressed a wild desire to laugh aloud. 

‘You must go,” she said, her voice shrill with pent up 
emotion. ‘It is no good prolonging this—this—oh ! don't 
sas agreed ener ge me?” = i 

n expression 0 in came into ington’s eyes, his 
heart felt like a lahen weight, and each breath he drew 
seemed to be a sob. 

“* I will go,” he said in low tones. 

He stood for a few moments gazing with troubled eyes 
at her bowed head and shrinking form, repressing by a strong 
effort the great desire to crush her in his arms. 

“I'm not going to give you up, Winifred,” he said. “Tm 
going to find out this barrier and break it down. Good-bye.” 

ee -bye,” Winifred faltered, raising her eyes for 
moment to gaze piteously at him. 

A moment later he was gone, and t_ grief and loneliness 
descended upon Winifred, for she felt that he had 
out of her life, and that without him life was not worth living. 

* * * * 


* 

A month by, but Allan Barrington was no nearer 
the culmination of his desires. He saw very little of Winifred, 
for she avoided him as much as ible ; indeed, she had come 
to the conclusion that sho had better resign her appointment, 
otherwise she would have no peace of mind. 

Often she had been tem to go to Barrington and say 
“Take me!” despite the fact that she had caught him in 
the act of thieving. But these moments of passion passed 
by, and when they were gone Winifred always recognised 
that she could never be iy happy with a man she did not 
respect. 

It seemed an awful step to take, to deliberately cut herself 
off from him. She wondered what it would be like when sho 
never saw him, her existence was drear enough now, but 
then—she winced with pain at the prospect. 

And during this time Allan Barrington felt that he was 
merely existing. Day and night he longed for Winifred, 
day and night he was trying to discover what it was that 
lay between them. 

He would have spoken to Winifred again, but he read 
the dumb entreaty in her sad eyes. How he longed to kiss 
away the shadows from her face, to take her in his arms and 
comfort her. But there was always that something between 
them, that mysterious something he could not define, un- 
known but impassable. 

° ° ° * ° 


“Chris,” said Winifred, as she and her brother sat over 
“T'm going to send in my resignation 


“ Tsay, old gil what’s made you come to that conclusion ?” 
asked her brother. ‘‘ Don't you feel up to it? You haven't 
been looking yourself for # month or more, you know.” 
Pr Oh! I’m strong enough, Chris, I want a change, that’s 

al ” 

“ Well, if you go, Winnie, I shall go too.” 

“You?” cried Winifred. ‘‘ Oh! Chris, what a foolish 

ing to do, you stand a splendid chance of getting on there.” 

“Tt can’t stand the indoor life. I want to work in the 
ge go to Canada or New Zealand.” 

“ 2 ! ” 


“Yes, I shall. I should have boen on my way already 
if it hadn’t been for Barrington.” 

“ Whatever has Mr. Barrington to do with such a thing ?” 
cried Winifred, her face colouring at the thought of Allan. 

Her brother gazed uncertainly at her and hesitated in a 
eo lf I be blurted out 

“Oh, I can’t it to m: any longer,” he blu ou 
suddenly. “ Winnie, don’t hate me, it was me who tried to 
rob the safe in the secretary’s room.” 

“You?” gasped Winifred. : 

“ Yes, it was lucky you didn’t en me or else you'd 
have had to give me away. You couldn’t tell a lie to save 


your life.” : 
(Continued on next page.) 
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A LIE FOR LOVE (continued from page 316). 


7 nifred’s fuce was as pale as death. She sank back into 
i and gazed at har brother, an expression of mingled 
wonder and sorrow on her face. ; . 

“Oh, I'd been a fool,” Chris explained. “‘ I'd beon betting 
and I couldn't pay up. I meant to use the money to settlo 
my debts, go abroad, and pay back the money with the first 

ned.” 
: . Thank goodness I stopped you,” Winifred murmured ; 
"You didn’t stop me,” he interrupted, ‘I should have 
been gone a quarter of an hour beforo you turned up if it 
hadn’t been for Barrington.” 

“ Barrington!” cried the girl springing to her foet, her 
face aflame. ‘‘ What had he to do with it?” 

“He came back for something and found me,” Chris 
replied, averting his shame-stricken face. ‘‘ I made a clean 


breast of it to him and he told me to replace the money in the 
safe and lock it up and he would settle my debts for me. 
Just then we heard a sound and we scooted.”’ 

“He paid your debts. How much?” 

“ Eighty-three pounds.” 

A wonderful light came into Winifred’s eyes. 

se you know where he lives ?’” she asked. 

“oe es.”” 

“Then go to him and ask him to come here.” 

“ Look here, Winnie, you’re not going to 

“Go! Go! Go!” cried the girl. ‘* Lose no time.” 

His weaker nature gave way before hers and he hurried 
from the house. While he was gone Winifred scarcely moved. 
She sat still staring at nothing with bright eyes, an expression 
of wonderful peace and joy on her face. 

An hour and a half later Chris returned in company with 
Barrington. The latter entered the room to be met by 
Winifred with outstretched hands. 


” 


* Allan,” she said softly, and at the sound of hisChristian 
name on her lips a great al sprang up within him. “ Allan, 
I recognised you that night in the secretary’s room and I 
thought you were a thief. Can you forgive me?” 

He took her hands in his and gazed long into her eyes. 

“Can I blame you?” he said at length. ‘* And was that 
the barrier, Winifred ? You thought I was a thief?” 

She hung her head in glorious confusion. ‘‘ Yes, Allan,” 
sho whispered. 

‘** And you shielded me ?” he went on. 

“T lied,” she murmured. 

“You did it for me. Ob, Winifred, my dear.” 

He took her in his arms and lifted her face to his. 

“Seems to me I'm a bit out of place,” thought Chris, who 
had been watching the lovers in astonishment. 

He went out of the room and closed the door softly behind 
him, but the lovers were as unconscious of this as they had 
been of his presence. 
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TO A MARTIAN. 
[Astronomers now assert that there is little doubt Mars 
is irhabited.—Daily Paper.] 
Han, cousin, distant though perhaps you be, 
Residing in that somewhat reddish planet, 
Too far across the airy gulf for us 
To span it! 


Have you your troubles? Are you overtaxed ? 
And like us weary 
mortals, do you 
grudge it ? 
Have you a [Parlia- 
ment? And 
have you got 
A Budget ? 


Is there a part of Mars 
that’s yet 
unknown, 

As on its axis round 
some sun it 
rolls ? 

Or has a Martian Dr. Cook been up 

Your Poles ? 


Oh, tell me, Martian, are you just like me ? 
Or far above my simple status ranking ? 
Do you exist ? or are our scientists 
Just swanking ? 


OisiINg 
es 
Abroad 


What Conscription Really Means. 


We hear a good deal about conscription, but few 
people know what it actually means. In no country is 
every person who is able to fight drafted into the army. 
All males who are liable to serve undergo a physical 
examination, resulting in only a certain number being 
passed as fit for service. 7 

No government has sufficient funds to draft the whole 
of these men into the regular army, so a selection is made 
by ballot, the number of men enrolled varying according 
to the funds in the hands of the authorities. 

The pay provided for the conscript is necessarily very 
trifling indeed, and will not compare with that paid to 
our volunteer soldiers. -In fact, it is generally true that 
the conscript must fall back upon his private means. 
Men who are Exempt. 

The methods vary in each country; but take the case of 
one Continental power. Every male subject not 
physically incapacitated is liable to enter the army at 
the age of twonty, although those who care to cnlist may 
do so at eighteen. 

A register is kept of all the youths who reach the age of 
twenty in the particular year. Men under 5ft. 2in. in 
height are exempt from service, as well, of course, as those 
Who suffer from natural infirmities which render them 
unsuitable for active service. 

Other men also are exempt if they have helpless 
dependents ; thus, the only son of a widow or of a disabled 
father, the latter category also including the only son of 
a father who is above seventy years of age. Then the 
eldest of a family of orphans is exempt, and in the case of 
two sons only one is lisble, there being various other 
exemptions. 

The term soryed by the conscript is one of twenty-five 


WE WANT YOU to enjoy yourselves. 


CONTENTMENT ON THE BENCH. 

[One of our judges recently stated that he was “ thankful 
every day of his life that he was no longer a politician,’ — 
Daily Press. ] 

Wnen I take my seat upon the bench, 
In robes and wig severe, 

And the ushers gaze upon my face 
In reverence and fear, 

I feel that I’ve attained at last 
Life’s summit of ambition, 

And I shudder when I think that I 
Was once a politician. 


In these unhappy, far-off days 
When jokes I used to crack, 
There’d always come a rude remark 
Of “chestnut” from 
the back ; 
But now, however much 
I jest, 
For more they seem 
to wish ; 
It’s nicer far to bea 
judge 
Than just 4 
politish. 


When I travel out on 
circuit, 
For to purify the 
land, 
I am met by mayors and sheriffs, 
By « carriage and a band ; 
Being welcomed in this stately style 
Is really far more joll 
Than being greeted with a rotten egg, 
As when I was a polly, 


years, three years being spent in the regular army, six- 
and-a-half in the army reserve, six in the territorial army, 
and the remaining nine-and-a-half years in the territorial 
reserve, all liability to service ceasing at forty-five. 

The service is frequently so hated that all manner of 
methods are adopted in order to avoid it. In many cases 
substitutes are provided by the wealthy, though there 
are stringent regulations with regard to the provision of 
substitutes. 

In most Continental countrics military malingering in 
order to avoid compulsory military service has reached 
the stage of a fine art. In fact a formidablo list of new 
crimes has been added to the statutes as a result, and 
medical men frequently have to suficr for their assistance 
in this particular kind of fraud. 

Tampering with Eyesight. 

Thus some time ago a number of Cologne doctors were 
arrested upon a charge of having administered pills to 
young conscripts. These pills consisted of drugs which 
produced the symptoms of heart-disease so effectivel 
as completely to deceive the military authorities, with 
the result that the conscripts were declared unfit for 
service. In this case the fraud was brought to ‘light by 
one of the conscripts dying as a result of an overdose of 
the medicine. 

In Germany, where the conscript is frequently treated 
with the greatest harshness, there are very few towns 
where there are not specialists whose living depends 
solely in inducing such a condition of affairs as will render 
young men exempt by reason of unfitness. 

In the French army it is quite common for youths to 
feign all manner of ills, deafness being the usual ailment 
trusted to in order to escape the service. As a result the 
military doctors have made an especial study of methods 
of detecting feigned deafness and to trap the cunning 
youth who acts the part of a deaf man: 

Another common practice in France is to tamper with 
the eyesight, though this frequently results in permanent 
injury. For instance, short sight is produced by 
wearing powerful concave glasses for a considerable 
time, despite the risk of bringing about permanent 
blindness. It is no uncommon occurrence for men to 


Cctober number now sclling, fourpence. 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson’s 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


If to my remarks sarcastic 
One attempts a smart retort, * 
He gets a month in prison for 
Insulting of the Court. 
As long as life and voice shall last 
This chorus I will troll, 
It’s better to be on the bench 
Than climbing up the poll. 


THE EPICURES. 


[Dr. Cook declares that the skin of the narwhal ts a 
delicacy. Cut into squares it looks and tastes like scallops 
with only a slight flavour of train oil.—Daily Press.] 

I am sick of your civilised dainties, 
Since in latitude 90° I froze ; 

I don’t give a button for saddle of mutton, 
At purtridge I turn up my nose ; 

You can stick to your 
woodcock and 
salmon, 

For at dishes so taste- 

less I scoff ; 

But I don’t mind con- 

fessing I'd find it 

distressing 

learn that the 

narwhal was 

“ off.’”” 


SPECIAL 
a ARWHAL 
Ano 
masuco | | 
J 


To 


With its exquisite 
flavour of train 
oil, 
Its delicate scallopy 
look, 
We’ve o wonderful passion for that kind of ration, 
Have I and my friend Doctor Cook. 
Then, away with your steaks and your oysters; 
With a simpler repast we can do. 
“Hi! Hurry up, waiter! Some sauté potater, 
Boiled beans, and a narwhal for two!” 


commit suicide rather than submit to forced service in 
the army. 

In Eastern Europe most brutal methods are adopted 
by parents in order that their sons may be able to work 
for them instead of serving in the army. The boys are 
frequently ill-treated, and it is not at all uncommon even 
for their limbs to be broken or their sight to be destroyed 
in order to prevent any likelihood of their having to 
become soldiers. 

Switzerland probably has the cheapest army and tho 
least burdensome methods of conscription, the service 
being much lightcr than in the other Continental armics. 
Indeed, the conscript in the infantry army has to undergo 
actual training for only 135 days during the entire period 
of his service. 

Switzerland's Way. 

It is fixed by the constitution that no standing army 
can be maintained within the limits of the Confederation, 
though every citizen is liable to military service for a 
period of twenty-five years. In addition to this all 
able-bodied men between the ages of seventeen and fifty 
years are enrolled under a special category. 

Tho training during the first year is the heaviest ; 
afterwards the man has to practice with a rifle each year, 
while he is called out for training every alternate year. 
Every man is compelled to fire a certain number of rounds 
of ammunition under stringent regulations. In this way, 
by constant rifle practice, every man knows how to handle 
a rifle, while a large number are taught to ride, and all 
have a good knowledge of drill. 

The officers are taken from the rank and file, but have to 
devote a lot of time to the practice and study of military 
operations. Those persons who are exempt from service 
for any reason have to pay for the luxury, being subject 
not only to a personal military tax, but also to special 
military taxes on their income and property. 
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Incidents Recorded from the Daily Pa that 
Seen Cael the Commis Sala. 


Our Courts. 


Up to the Present. 

At Romford Police Court :— 

be Clerk (to witness); “Is the accused your eldest 
gun ” 

Witness: “ Yes, sir, up to the present.” 

His Cosy Bed. 

A man, on being disturbed while sleeping on a doorstep 
by a Willesden policeman, became rather abusive. 

“For a minute,” he explained to the i “T 
thought I was in bed, and I resented the policeman dis- 
tarbing me.” 


o~- 


More than he Wanted. 

At Tottenham a woman was charged with being drunk 
and disorderly. 

A police-constab!e said he saw prisoner creating @ dis- 
turbance, and told her to be quiet. She then threw a dish 
of pease-pudding at him, smothering his tunic and trousers. 

Alderman Huggett: “Some people can’t get enough 

adding. The constable seems to have got too much.” 
Laughter.) 
Caught! 

A prisoner, who strenuously denied at the West Ham 
PolicegCourt that he had been concerned in a burglary, 
cross-examined a policeman closely. 

“You say you found the placein darkness?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” the policeman replied. 

* Why,” exclaimed the prisoner triumphantly, “ we left 
the gas alight !” 


Picture Pars. 


SAVES YOU SITTING DOWN. 
Most fishing-rods terminate in a knob, but occasionally 
you will come across an 
angler who has had a 
short spear fixed in its 
place, as shown in the 
first picture. This is 
not used, as & non- 
fisherman might inno- 
cently suppose, for 
killing the trout, but for 
the p se of enabling 
the angler to thrust his 
rod into the ground, as 
shown in the second 
illustration. He can 
then change fly 
for a worm without having to sit down on the wet grass. 
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HOME-MADE RUBBER HEELS. 


Wun a bicycle ise outer cover develops several 
weak places it cannot be ridden without fear of deflation. 


There is no A 
reason why it 2 | 


should be 
thrown away 
as useless, how- 
ever, for rubber 
heels can be 
made from it. 
Put your heel 
on the inside 
of the cover, and 
cut round with 
a knife. Then nail 
rivets. If the tread of the cover has worn very thin put 
a double layer of rubber on to the heel, 


Picked Pars. 


Let Off Lightly. 

A who disturbed some burglars at Gheel, 
Flanders, was attacked by them, and when rescued was 
found to have been stabbed in forty-two places. 

A Hare that Hurried. 

A motorist recently put on record that he timed a hare 
running along & act in front of his car and found it 
rouched a speed of thirty-two miles an hour. 

Tramp’s Toothbrush. 

A tramp, who was once & prominent London builder and 
contractor, has appealed to the Chichester Guardians for 
permission to retain his toothbrush and powder in the 
workhouse. 

Freemasons in the Clouds. 
_ New York now has~an “ aerial lodge” of Freemasons. 
The members ascended in a big balloon to a height of 
7,200 feet, where the regular masonic ceremonies are stated 
to have been gone through. 

Racing with Broken Ankle. 

A racing motorist named Sproston, who broke his left 
ankle in a collision with a wall during a tourist trophy 
race in the Isle of Man recently, pulled off his boot without 
stopping and continued his race. s 

Dog Adopts Baby Rabbite. 

A family of young rabbits are sharin the kennel of a 
collie puppy at Eucharoom, New South Wales. They were 
unearthed from their burrow by # kangaroo dog, but 9 
collie intervened, and, driving the other dog off, carried 
them toher kennel. There she is tending them as carefully 
as she does her own offspring. 


pw Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated paregraye 
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The Law’se Upholder. 
Witness at the Old Bailey: “I saw the prisoner 


committing the assault.” 

Recorder: “What did you do?” 

Witness: “I hit him behind the ear, seized him by the 
throat, put my knee into the middle of his back, and 
dragged him to the floor.” 

A Compliment for City Men. 
At a Hackney inquest the deceased’s mother was asked 


by the coroner, “ Was he a temperate man?” 
“ As temperate as City men usually,are,” was the reply. 
A similar question was addressed to the widow, who 
answered with a shrug, “Just as most men are.” 
The Coroner: “ That is not saying much for mankind.” 
Witness (with another shrug) : “ There is not much to say 
one way or the other. He was moderate, as the average 


man goes.” 
Evidently Tired. 

Described as “the laziest man in the world,” @ man 
appeared at Tottenham to answer charges‘of neglecting his 

ildren. A relieving officer, who had given defendant an 
opportunity to earn money at the stoneyard, said defendant 
had told him the stones were too hard. 

Magistrate: “Why don’t you boil them for him?” 
(Laughter.) 

‘When asked if he had anything to say, defendant drawled 
out that he had not. 

Magistrate: “ Well it is the least trouble.” 


nn 
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MAKING A CARTRIDGE CASE, 

Tue ordinary sporting cartridge is an object familiar 
to most people, yet its construction may not be generally 
known. It is built up of layers of thin sheet metal 
and paper. Figure 1 shows a case cut through the 
middle. In order to make the matter plain the various folds 
of metal and paper, and also the spaces, are e rated— 
the real thickness of the metal being little more than a line. 
Of course the cases are made by machinery ; but, supposing 
you wished to reconstruct one by hand, the first step 
would be to make a pad or foundation, A, by wrapping 
s narrow strip of paper (sized to make the folds stick 
together) round and round until it attained the proper 
dimensions. This is inserted in the end of a tube of very 
thin metal, B, which extends up the inside of the case 
nearly an inch ; the card tube, C, is then put over it. Then 
the metal cap, D, having a hole in the centre and its edges 
turned up, as shown, is pressed firmly over the base of the 
case to 
st n it. 
After that the 
external metal 


covering, E, 
is rece on; 
the exploding- 
chamber, F, is 
now __ forced 
into its posi- 
tion in the arias 
aperture in the : 
base of the tube. It is essential that the cartridge should 
be perfectly gas-tight, so this chamber fits very close in the 
metal and in the paper foundation, A. The chamber itself, 
Fig. 1, F, is the most interesting part of the whole thing. 
It is a little metal shell terminating in a round head whic 

is perforated with a hole at the apex, which allows the 
spark caused by the explosion of the cap to reach the 
powder, Inside the chamber is the anvil, G, a small piece 


A 
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| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You | 


Dangerous Tennis. 

Dr. C. Pearce, of Wokingham, Berks, was playing tennis, 
when his opponent served a very fast ball which struck the 
= breaking a rib and causing injury to one of his 
lungs. 

Chorus-Girl Dressmakers. 

A few hours before the erin of the Merrie England 
opera at Hull the ladies of the chorus discovered that the 
qed costumes worn throughout the opera had been 
left behind at the Savoy Theatre. As it was im ible to 
obtain them in time the ladies set to work and provised 
costumes in which they appeared with great success. 


Saved by Six. 

Across the road from the Stoke police station is the 
Trent and Mersey Canal, guarded from the street by a 
wall seven feet high. One Sunday recently screams 
were heard coming from the direction of the water, and 
six sturdy limbs of the law, guessing what was the matter, 
quickly acaled the wall and plunged as one man into the 
water in time to save a three-year-old girl from drowning. 


Stair-Climbing Horse. 

In s famous Berlin street the other day a huge crowd 
collected in order to witness the unusua’ spectacle of a 
horse in a window on the fourth storey of a house, bowing and 
smiling at the peop below. It was the result of a wager 
between an Englis sporteman and the owner of a musical 
horse. The animal climbed the stairs two at a time, 
reached the top in less than two minutes, but took three to 
descend. Some dozen photographers immortalised the 
horse's laughs. 
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“TJ have had six tions,” e—4 a woman charged with 
drunkenness at Highgate. “I have kind of waves coming 
across my brain and it affects me.” 

The Clerk's Witticism, 

“JT am not adapted to drink” asid Harald Bottle, a 
cabman, to the Kingston magistrates. 

“ But your name is well adapted,” replied the clerk. 

The Terrible Infant. 

A woman avery astonished little boy, her son 
aged eight, before the Highgate Bench, saying, “ What am 
I todo with him? He’s a thief and a liar, and will not go 
to school. Neither I nor his father can do anything with 
him. He spends my money and does me brown ways 


up.” 
He Understood the Judge: 

“Do you speak English ?” an Italian witness was asked 
at Clerkenwell.. 

« No,” came the prompt reply. 

Judge Edge: “ How long have you been in England?” 

«Tem years.” 

His Honour: “Well, you seem to understand my 
English.” (Laughter.) 

A Great Mystery. 

A man, who claimed damages for alleged misrepresentation 
at Bow County Court, was shown a number of items, 
counsel asking if they were in his handwriting. 

The Defendant: ‘ Yes, it’s my handwriting; but I never 
wrote it.” (Laughter.) 

“ Do you know anybody else that uses your handwriting?” 

“No.” (Laughter.) 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 


of flat iron pointed at one end and having a V-shaped 
notch at the other, the two sides of the angle so formed 
spanning the hole in the apex. The percussion cap, H, 
fits closely inside the chamber and encompasses the 
anvil, G. J represents the striker of the gun. When 
that is forced forward by the spring it strikes the head of 
the cap on the anvil and causes a detonation, w.ich 
fires the powder. The rim at the base of the case allows 
it to be extracted from the chamber in the barrel, 
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HOW STILTONS ARE MADE. 
Srmron cheeses differ from ordinary cheeses in the 
method of manufacture. Each Stilton is made in a mould 
or vat, two feet deep, and about nine inches in diameter, 
rforated at the sides and bottom. When the milk 
as been turned into curd by means of rennet, it is trans- 
ferred into the vat—which is lined with a coarse-woven 
cloth—with a ladle. When a thin layer cf curd covers the 
bottom of the mould a 
little dry salt is sprinkled gq 
over it; this is supposed [i 
to create the blue mould 
often found in Stiltons. 
Then more curd is added 
in layers until the vat is Ramm 
full. The whey graduall 
drains through the clo 
and out of the holes into 
the pan, in which the vat 
stands. After the curd has stood for twenty-four hours a 
tin disc B is laid on the top, and a weight applied to 
hasten the expulsion of the whey. When quite firm, 
the cheese is removed from the vat and placed on a shelf 
todry. After some days the cloth is taken off and the 
cheese is left to ripen in a special room, the temperature 
of which never varies. ie 


Good Omen or Bad ? 

An enormous branch of a tree fell to the ground 
outside the ch door of Okehampton the other day only 
a fow momenta after a bridal party by. 


Shaving with Lemonade. 

A Member of Parliament stated in the House of 
Commons the other day that water was so scarce at tho 
camp of the Gordon Territorials at Aultmore this year tlat 
the men had to shave in lemonade! 


Keeping Open House. 

It was stated during the revision of the Hoxton voters’ 
list recently that many street doors in Hoxton were never 
properly locked, and could be opened at all hours by pulling 
a piece of string. People often woke up to find a stranger 
sleeping in their passage. , 


“All that a Man Hath—” 

A bey, named Charles, Austin whilst bathing in a stream 
at Surbiton got into difficulties. He was sinking for the 
third time when another boy went to his assistance, and 

him ashore in an exhausted condition. Austin expressed 

is gratitude by rewarding the rescuer with all he had—his 
bathing shorts, his fishing rod and tackle, a few stray sweets, 
and three farthings in cash. 


Cotton-Working onriete - 

The employment of convicts is occupying e attention 
of eden he autherities. A large pit mill is to be 
established, which will be run by water power and operated 
by the prison inhabitants. If the cotton mill venture is 4 
success other mills will be established, and all the Texas 
convicts will then be self-supporting instead of a burden 
on the taxpayers. 
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Mr. S. F. CODY. By One Who Knows Him. 


In spite of over eighteen years’ residence in England, 
Samuel Franklin ly, to give for once his full name, 
is a typical American; but, with an ancestor who can 
be traced as far back as the voyage of the Mayflower, 
one must expect the real thing: 

He is about forty-four years of age, with splendid blue- 
grey eyes, and a luxuriant light brown moustache and 
goateebeard: He still wears his hair long as in the old cow- 
boy days when he hunted the buffalo on the Texas prairies. 

He presents a somewhat formidable appearance, and 
gould give the casual acquaintance the idea of being 
yarsh, inconsiderate, and self-opinionated. Itis only when 
ne knows the inner man that one realises the big heart 
shat lies underneath this rugged surface: And it is but 
few who know of the hundred and one kindnesses done in 
secret by this man of iron: 

In manner he is blunt to a degree, and is no respecter 
of rank or title: A lordly visitor to Mr. Cody's shed meets 
with no more homage or deference than does a small 
tradesman: 

Often I have heard him say to distinguished 
enthusiasts anxious to view the aeroplane : “ Oh, yes, you 
may come in; but I cannot stop my work!” and with 
that he has left them to their own devices. 


He Loves Children. 

The only visitors to whom I have seen Mr. Cody unbend 
have been children: Fond of children himself, they 
seem peculiarly attracted towards the big, rough man, 
and he will spend valuable time in answering their 
questions and explaining to them the mechanism of his 
machine: 

I first met him in July, 1893, when he was engaged, 
with his wife and family, giving an exhibition of trick 
rifle-shooting at the old Westminster Aquarium: 

He had, he told me, been born and brought up in Texas, 
in the days when that State was practically devoid of 
law or order, and when, consequently, a man’s very 
existence frequently depended upon his own quickness of 
aim and steadiness of hand. 

His father’s ranche was situated near the Llano 
Estacado—the ‘‘staked plains’’—where the redskins 
roamed, and when he was nine years old it was attacked 
and burned by them, and the whole family, with the 
exception of himself, “ wiped out.” He, too, was left for 
dead, but was found tbree days afterwards by some 
cattlemen, and carried to the nearest settlement, where he 
was eventually nursed back to health through an illness 
that lasted for several months: 

On his recovery he found himself practically alone in 
the world, and, in order to earn a living, he was forced to 
enter the service of one of the big ‘‘cattle kings” as an 
ordinary cowboy: 

Unlike the majority of his collcagues, however, he 
neither drank nor gambled, and as there was practically 
no other way of getting rid of his wages, he — found 
himself in the possession of a tidy sum of ready money. 

As a capitalist in a small way, he was able to aspire 
to the position of master cowboy: That is to say, he used 
to contract for a fixed sum to look after a “ mob ” (large 
herd) of five or six thousand cattle, hiring his own hands, 
and paying them wages: 

Drifted Into Show Business. 

‘Of course,” he once remarked to me in speaking of 
those days, “ it was a wild, free, lawless life, and a hard 
one to boot; but I liked it: Besides ""—and here his face 
hardened—“ I wanted to get even with the red-skinned 
scoundrels who had burned my home and murdered 
my family-” 

He drifted into the show business, and to England, 
quite by accident: In the spring of 1887 he set out from 
8 place called Birdville, in Texas, to drive 3,275 head of 
cattle to Montana, a distance of 1,800 miles. He was 102 
days on the journey, and lost only 175 head: This was 
considered s wonderfully good trip, especially as he 
started out with only thirteen assistants, and of these one 
was shot almost at the beginning of the journey, while 
two others were struck by lightning and killed, and a 
fourth deserted in Kansas: 

In order to celebrate the delivery of the cattle, and 
the cessation of their labours, he gave a dinner to those 
of his men who remained with him, winding up with a 
visit to Forepaugh’s circus, which was then exhibiting in 
Montana: The manager had heard of Cody's reputation 
for quick and accurate shooting, and asked him if he would 
mind giving an exhibition, which he did. 

It pleased the audience greatly, and Cody was offered, 
and accepted, s permanent engagement: His first 
appearance in England was at Olympia, in 1890-91: 

His firet experiments in the direction of aerial flight 
were with man-lifting kites, and he proved their worth by 
crossing the English Channel in a small open boat towed 
by one of them: Three rs later the British War 
Office adopted them ; and from these to “ gliders,” which 
are merely aeroplanes devoid of motors—was a natural 
transition: Afterwards he dallied with dirigibles, and 


Desmond Coke's story, 


with Colonel Capper he navigated the Nulli Secundus 
over London in October, 1907: 

I saw him when that ill-fated airship was wrecked at 
her moorings on the cycle-track at the Crystal Palace— 
I was down there interviewing Colonel Capper for P.W: 
at the time—and it was the only occasion upon which I 
ever saw him really cast down: Tears Mood f in his eyes 
as he Legg the tangled heap of useless wreckage, 
which was all that remained of the beautiful aerial craft 
that had sere so gracefully at her moorings an hour or 
two previously. 

“ Never mind,” said Colonel Capper soothingly ; ‘“ we'll 
build another.” 

“Oh, of course!’ replied Cody: ' Nevertheless,” he 
added, after a pause, “I think the future lies with the 
aeroplanes.” 

The remark was characteristic of the man: Even in the 
a of defeat he was planning a new route to ultimate 
victory. 

Unlike most aviators, Cody {is a practical workman, and 
not a single bolt or nut is made in his workshops, except 
under his personal supervision, and often by his own hands. 
He works unceasingly from eight o’clock in the morning 
until eight or nine o'clock at night, snatching only half an 
hour at midday for his lunch; 

His Bad Time. 

It is not generally known that Mr: Cody has been 
responsible for other inventions than his kites and biplane: 
When on the Continent, he invented an entirely new design 
of horse collar, and in 1895 he invented a quick-firing 
gun which he offered to the British Government, at the 
same time volunteering for service in the Boer War. 

His first acroplane was quickly built, but no engine had 
been provided for it, and it was late in October of last year 
before it was brought out for its first trial: 

Then followed probably the bitterest time of the 
inventor’s life: Laughed at and jeered at by a certain class 
of the public, and ragged by a merciless Press, he worked 
on and on at tremendous odds: His was a hard, disdainful 
face those days, not very pleasant to look upon, and little 


“When the Landlord came round for 


the Rent t'other day.” 

Doesn’t that 
send cold shivers 
down your 
back? Perhaps 
the memory of 
the event will 
cause you to 
blossom out in- 
to poetry, and 
induce you to 
tell us all about 
it in one rhym- 
ing line. If so, 
send it to us and 
win a big prize. 

(See first page.) 


did outsiders guess the agony of mind suffered in silence 
by this man who seemed to them devoid of all feeling. 

But Cody is a man who will never submit to failure: 
It is his proud boast that he has always succeeded in 
anything he has undertaken, and from then until now 
he has achieved more and more each day, and every 
month seems to bring him nearer to his goal: 

But those days at the beginning of his experiments, 
when there was no one to offer a word of encouragement, 
have left an indclible mark upon the man. Con- 
gratulations seem to lose their savour, and enthusiasm 
its value—he cannot forget the past: But one day when 
England’s Aviator has done all that he hopes to do, these 
memories must be blotted out in the knowledge of his own 
triumph. and in the eatisfaction he must feel in achieving 
success in spite of everything: 


Oh Oo 


Jenkins: “Bad cold you have, Thompson: How 
did you contract it ?”’ 

Thompson : “I didn’t contract it: It was only a little 
one, and I expanded it.” 


—+1-___ 


GLAD .TO ESCAPE. 

Tue man in the grey suit became very irritable, as the 
baby-in-arms screamed lustily. 

‘What the dickens, madam,” he exclaimed angrily, 
“do you mean by bringing such a howling brat into a 
public vehicle 2” 

“Tt isn’t a brat!” retorted the mother, in natural 
maternal] indignation, “ and I’ll bet it doesn’t ’owl, as you 
call it, ’alf as much as you did at its age, to judge by the 
looks of you.” 

The man in grey wriggled uneasily under the general 
scrutiny. 

“ y, see the ugly man ?” she said, pointing to him. 
“Baby, see the ugly, wriggly, monkey, ponkey, gorilla 
man that took the first prize at the beauty show for the 
‘orriblest face? Baby, ‘ush, or the ugly, wriggly man 
will——’ 

The sentence remained unfinished, for by this time the 
man in the grey suit had fled. 


How Money Goes Out of Circulation. 


Lrzg all other commodities in daily use, money will 
not last for ever. Even gold coins get gradually rubbed 
away in the purses or pockets of their owners. Half- 
sovereigns in particular suffer, for they change hands 
nearly five times as rapidly as sovereigns. 

Yet our coinage always remains in a very satisfactory 
condition, This is due to the fact that the banks gather 
in all worn gold, and send it to the Mint, where it is melted 
up and recoined. Nearly two million pounds’ worth of 
gold coin is thus melted up yearly. 

What seems astonishing is the very slight cost of 
renewing these light, gold coins. The expense to the 
Mint is only tenrsnes hulfpenny apiece. 

Some years ago there was a very large issue of silver 
four and five-shilling pieces. The fact was the Govern- 
ment wanted to get as much silver as possible into cir- 
culation in order to save the half-sovereign. 

But the people would not have them at any price, even 
though the authorities tried to force their circulation by 
using them to pay wages at the dockyards and arsenals. 

Consequently, the four-shilling piece was recalled, and 
in 1901 over ono hundred thousand pounds’ worth of 
these coins were recovered by the Bank of England and 
dropped into the melting-pot. 

Short-lived Fivers. 

Bank of England notes are never re-issued, and the life 
of a note is a very short one. That of a five-pound note 
averages only sixty days. 

As soon as 8 note comes back to the Bank it is at once 
put out of action by tearing off the signature of the chief 
cashier. 

Holes are punched through the amount of the figures, 
and the note is filed away. At the end of five years it is 
burnt. 

Any note that has been lost sight of for more than 
forty years is cancelled. This means 4 nice little profit 
of some twelve thousand a year to the National Exchequer. 

The procedure in the case of notes which have been 
stolen is a little different from the usual, If the number 
of stolen note is known, payment can be stop and 
in such case a perfectly innocent holder will stand to lose 
its value. 

When a stolen note comes back to the Bank of England 
it is impounded and filed away, but not destroyed like the 
others. 

Each of the world’s national banks has its own special 
method of dealing with old notes. The Bank of France 
gave up burning them about twelve years ago, and 
destroys them by means of powerful acids, The black 
pulp that results is sold to wholesale paper-dealers, who 
use it to make backs for ledgers. 

The Imperial Bank of Germany still burns its old notes. 
Close furnaces are used through which is driven a powerful 
current of air. 
Melted Down by Jewellers. 

In the United States you hardly see gold ; paper money 
is universal. These five and ten dollar bills soon become 
disgustingly dirty and greasy, and are sent back to 
Washington for destruction. 

They are chopped up by machinery into small fragments, 
then boiled in vats of hot water and alkali until reduced 
to an unrecognisable pulp. 

The law permits the Treasury to sell this pulp to manu- 
facturers of novelties, who make it into little models of 
the Capitol and the White House, which are sold as 
souvenirs, 

There are still a quantity of old Confederate bills 
knocking about in America. Tey were printed by the 
seceding Southern States, and though more than forty years’ 
old are still valuable—not as coin. Their value depends 
on the fact that the paper they are printed on was made 
of sea-grass. 

Sea-grass paper chemically treated has been found to 
make the best sort of carbon for incandescent electric- 
lights ; hence the value of these ancient bills. 

Any amount of new sovereigns are used up by jewellers 
as raw material for their manufactures. Handfuls of 
golden coins go into the melting-pot and come out as 
bracelets or trinkets. There is nothing illegal in the 
practice. The owner of pha can do with it as he 
pleases. The law only steps in if he attempts to pass the 
coin after tampering with it. A sovereign melted down 
is still worth 19s. 10d. 
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TracuEr : “ Johnny, what makes the grass grow ?” 
Johnny: “ The grass has blades, an’ with these it cuts 
its way through the ground.” 
——_——# $< —_-— 
*I’p like to buy a parlour sofa,” announced the old 
Sapien with the gold-rimmed glasses: ‘“‘ My daughter 
as started receiving company from a young man.’ 
“ Ah, here is just what you want, sir,’”’ responded the 
polite salesman: ‘‘ This will last a lifetime.” 
“Then it won't suit. Show me one that will wear out in 
six months: I don’t believe in long engagements.” 


* Batson’s Cider Boom,” in this month’s NOVEL MAGAZINE will amuse everyone. 
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N spite of the Triple Alliance, Russia 
and Italy have always been good 
friends, and their respective Royal 
families on cordial terms. How- 
ever, it was suggested some timo 
ago that the Tsar should visit Kin 
Victor Emmanve! this summer, an 

arrangements for His Majesty’s reception 
were in progress when the Socialist leaders 
in the Italian Parliament openly announced 
that they intended to hiss the Russian 
Emperor on his passage through the streets 
of any Italian city hoe might visit. 

Of course, this piece of bad manners has 
made the Tsar's visit to Italy impossible. 

Nor is this the first occasion upon which 
Russia’s ruler has been made the scapegoat 
for the sing of his bureaucrats. In the 
autumn of 1903 he was to have attended one 
of the great family reunions for which the 
Danish Court has for many years past been 
famous. 

That was just the time at which the revo- 
cation of the Constitution of T'inland had 
made such a stir in the world. The Danes 
in particular, who are racially allied to the 


Whore Kings «at Gill 
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Crowned heads who are 
debarred from visiting 
different countries. 


strange position of living, as it were, just 
over the way from a palace where he can 
never set hig foot. His royal apartments 
in the beautiful Quirinal Palace look out 
over Rome, and little more than a mile from 
his windows rise the great dome of &t. 
Peter’s and the huge buildings of the 
Vatican. 

Here resides the Pope, spiritual King of 
two hundred and fifty millions of subjects, 
while Victor Emmanuel is Sovereign over 
only thirty millions. 

Yet the two, although, perhaps, personall 
excellently disposed to one mortar, eo 
never meet. The Vatican resents the 
assumption of temporal power over the 
Papal States, and it seems as though Rome 
ae always remain a city divided against 
i H 

Most European Royal families are on the 
best of terms, and the curious part of it is 
that the reigning houses of nations, which 
are by no means well-disposed the one to 
the other, are often the greatest friends. 
Yet there are certain monarchs who, when 
vacation time comes round, have nowhere 


Finns, were furious, so much 60, that in] to fe: 

Copenhagen people vowed they would e most unfortunate in this respect is 
neither decorate nor appear in the streets | King Peter of Servia. The dreadful murder 
on the occasion of the Imperial visit. of the late King Alexander, and of Draga, 


The Tsar arrived in Denmark un- 
announced, and reached Fredensborg by a 
circuitous route without passing nguch 
Copenhagen at all. 

To return to Italy, her King is in the 


his wife, is the reason why no other capital 
will receive him. And this, not because 
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Leopold, King of the Belgians, is almost 
equally unpopular. 

‘As a young man he used to go about a 
ee ae, He came here, for instance, on 

tate visits. To-day he is a Royal pariah. 
There is no but his own in which 
he can eet foot. He travels, certainly, but 
always incognito, and chiefly in France 
Germany doag not like him. Austria he 
dare not set foot. . 

The causes of his unpopularity are two. 
First and foremost, his administration of 
the Congo, and the horrible atrocities per- 

trated in hig name. Secondly, the way 
in which he has behaved to his two 
daughters. : 

If report can be believed, he has dis- 
inherited them both. Worse than that, 
when his wife died, he a ted to prevent 
his second daughter Stephanie from attend- 
ing the fonesal, and he himself absolutely 
refused to see or speak to her. Stephanie 
daughter-in-law of the Emperor of 
Austria, 

A crowned head who does not set foot in 
this country is the Prince of Monaco. It 
is true that Prince Albert took sides warmly 
with the Boers during the late war, but 
this is not the reason of the lack of 
cordiality with which he is regarded by the 
British Court. 

The true cause is said to be that a good 
many years ago the Prince was invited to 
Britain and received 
tho distinct understanding that he would 
not renew the lease of the gambling 
establishment at Monte Carlo. But if he 


anyone suggests that he had a hand in this | made such a promise he certainly failed to 


ghastly crime, 
punish the regicides as they deserved. 


but because he did not] carry it out. 


He renewed the contract on 
terms extremely advantageous to himself. 


Queen Victoria on 


WEEK ENDING 
Oct. 14, 1909. 


HE ASSISTED. 


Neightour: “Did you break this window 
Charlie?” 

Charlie: ‘* Well, I helzed.” 

Neightour: “Helped? How helped!” ‘ 

Charlie: “It was a ball that broke tl—but J 
threw the ball.” 


eeee 
" Yxs; I’ve just secured a position as buyer 
of millinery, etc.” 
* Do you mean you're married ? ® 
esee 
Aw amateur company was playing Joan of 
Arc in a country vilage. 3 
- t thou the fiery faggot!” com- 
manded the Duke. And the soldier struck a 
lucifer on his pants and did so. 
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Virainta PLANTER: ‘“ Now, look here, 
Sambo ; you have always denied robbing my 
hen-roost, and yet here I catch you with a 
chicken in your hat. Can you explain how 
it got there?” 

ambo: ‘No, boss; dat’s just what 
*stonishes me. I ’specs it must hab crawled 
up my leg!” 


HIS INSPIRATION 


He had lent her his stylographic pen, and she 
commenced to trite a lelier. 

She: “Oh, t writes beautifully. I declare 
Pm in love with this pen.” 

He: “I’m in love with the holder.” 

She saw the point. 


Sins in Parliamont 


“ G=QXD HERE ought to be written and 
ublished a ‘ Guide for the New 
{.P.’”’ indignantly exclaimed a 

member who was clected at one 

of last year’s by-elections. ‘It 
is flatly impossible for any man 
to become familiar with our 
comylicated code of Paliamentary page 
merely through the good offices of his friends. 

“Tam tirei,” he continued, “ of -having 
* Order, order!’ shouted at mo on every 
occasion when, quite innocently, I transgress 
one of the multitudinous rules which con- 
stitute tho law of the Housc of Commons.” 

Some of theso rules are quickly learnt. 
It is sure to be pointed out to the young M.P. 
that he must not, in making a 8: h, mention 
any member by name. “My honourable 
friend, the member for so-and-so,” is the 
eurrect form. 

To address the Houso as “ Gentlemen” 
fa equally anathema. “ Honourable mem- 
bers” is the proper method. The name of 
the King may not be brought into any debate, 
while the House of Lords is only alluded to 
as “another place.” Finally it is an absolute 
rule that a member in debate must never 
address himself to anyone but the Speaker. 

The new member is also specially instructed 
fn the use of thc hat. Ho learns that he must 
tako it off when ho enters the House, and must 
keep it off so long as he remains standing at 
the Bar of the House, or until he reaches his 
seat. Then he puts it on again, but when he 
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All Scotsmen should read THE NOVEL MAGAZINE this month—Harry Lauder contributes a selection of P] 
Price fourpence as usual, 


A Flair of the Dog [osc | 


) OST of us have at one time or 
another used that old expression 
“a hair of the dog,” but proba- 
bly without the — slightest 
thought of its real origin. That 
even to this day it has a very 
real significance is proved 
by an incident that happened in Ireland 
but very few years ago. 

A collie belonging to an English visitor 
at Killarney took a sudden unreasonable 
dislike to a farmer's boy, and one day 
meanly eed up and secured a sample of 
the poor fellow’ 


low’s leg. 

Of course, the Sais master was much 
distressed, and quite willing to pay a sum 
in compensation. But when he offered the 
boy money, the latter waved it away, 
“Sure, all I’m wanting is a few ‘ribs’ of 
the baste’s hair,’’ he said. 

“‘But what for?” he was asked. 

“Just to dress the wound with,” was the 
astonishing reply, proving that tho ancient 
superstition as to the hair of a dog being 
a cure for its bite still lingers in out-of-the- 
way parts of the country. 

n even more astonishing case of similar 
superstition came to light in Buckingham- 
shire. At Bradwell a child died of hydro- 
phobia. 

At the inquest, evidence was given that, 
two days after the child was bitten, the dog, 


What members may 


and may not do in the 
House. 


rises to ask a question or address the House, 
he doffs it once more. 

This much he learns at once, but thero isa 
further refinement of hat etiquette. A mem- 
ber desiring to address the Chair after the 
House has been cleared for a division must 
do so seated and with his hat on. Tho reason 
no one knows, but thore is the rule embodied 
in a standing order of ancient date. 

No less a personage than the late Mr. 
Gladstone once transgressed this order. Tho 
House was in Committee upon an Irish Land 
Bill, and had been cleared for a division, when 
members were amazed to see tho Premicr 
himself standing at the table, bareheaded, 
endeavouring to make a speech. 

A roar of “Order!” rose. But Mr. 
Gladstone had left his hat in his private room. 
Half a dozen were offered by his followers. 
He accepted Sir Farrer Herschell’s. It was 
three sizes too small, but he balanced it 
somehow on his vast cranium and said what 
he had to say. 

It is a very curious coincidence that in 
February, 1904, almost exactly twenty- 
three years later, the late Premier’s son, Mr 
Herbert Gladstone, repeated the irregularity 
of his deceased father. 

On this occasion it was Sir Joseph Leese 
who came to the rescue. As it happened, 
his hat was as much too big for the son as 
Sir Farrar’s had been s for the father, 
and the House shrieked with laughter at 
the eclipse which followed, 


hie best stories to it. 
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which had been killed, wae dug up and its 
liver extracted. <A pe weighing more 
than an ounce was cut off, dried before a 
fire, ground to powder, and this disgusting 
remedy was administered to the unfortunate 
little girl. 

Fhe parents were under the full impres- 
sion that it would act as a specific against 
rabies, 

There is a wide-spread belief that the fat 
of a poisonous enake melted and poured 
upon the wound renders you immune against 
the venom. Mills, that wonderful old snake- 
catcher of the New Forest, who in his 
lifetime caught over four thousand poison- 
ous and twenty-seven thousand harmless 
specimens, was abways a firm believer in 
the virtues of vipers’ fat. : 

In the Southern parts of the United 
States, not only negroes but many whites 
also have implicit confidence in the use of 
rattlesnake oil made from the melted fat 
of the “‘crotalus horridus ” as a cure for the 
bite of that most deadly serpent. 

The idea is that enakes, being quarrel- 
some creatures, and given to biting one 
another, a snake Sansd Hs proof against the 
poison of its own kind. Therefore its fat 
or flesh may confer a similar immunity 
upon the person who uses it as an ointment. 
The idea that like cures like survives 


Lecturing to the boys of a well-known 
school, Sir Benjamin Stone told the sto 
of the red border lines of the matting whic 
covers the floor of the house. During the 
Parliamentary struggles of the times of 
Charles I., heated. discussions sometimes 
ended in blows. Lines were therefore drawn 
down the centro of the House beyond which 
the opposing parties salghs not go. 

To this day, if a member in the excitement 
of making a speech should move both feet 
beyond the narrow rugs which lie inside the 
lines, he will be rey query reminded of the 
fact by loud shouts from all parts of the House. 

A member may read as much as he likes 
whilo in his seat—provided he confines his 
attention to Blue Books and the like official 
documents. But let him not venture to open 
a newspaper within the sacred precincts. 
He will very soon be hauled over the coals. 

Another thing which the House objects to 
is the reading o hes. You are welcome 
to have notes in the crown of your hat or on 
your shirt cuff, but the deliberate reading 
of a previously pared manuscript is one 
of those things which the Commons look upon 
as @ crime. 

Time was when Peers and Commoners alike 
used to wear any orders they possessed 
during debates in their respective Houscs. 


. | To-day it would be looked upon as a dreadful 


breach of etiquette for any member, hereditary 
or elected, to enter the Chamber with a star 
or ribbon on his breast. 

To this rule there is only one exception. 
The Bishop of Winchester, as Prelate of the 
Order of the Garter, wears his badge of the 
1 knighthood when he appears in the 

8. 
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in many parts of this country. At Nor- 
wich there wag an inquest on a woman who 
died from lockjaw as the result of treading 
upon a rusty nail. 

Her daughter, giving evidence, said that 
her mother had handed her the nail with 
strict instructions to grease it, saying, ‘If 
a grease it well the wound will heal.” 

his was the only attempt mado at treating 
the injury. 

A little later, a stabbing case came up 
at the Essex Assizes. The prosecutor had 
been stabbed through the hand and arm 
and badly injured. A witness mentioned 
that, in order that the wounds might hoal, 
the knife was greased and laid upon the 
bed on which the injured man slept. 

In Northumberland they have an extra- 
ordinary remedy for toothache, one which 
seems to be of a homeopathic nature. The 
aching gum is scratched with a nail till 
blood comes. Then the blood-stained nail 
is driven to the head in a piece of wood. 

The original idea of homeopathy is the 
treatment of diseascs by drugs which aro 
capable of causing in a healthy perscn 
symptoms similar to those of the disease. 
It ig a curious fact that Hahnemann, tho 
father of modern scientific homceopathy, 
when, in 1832, he was appealed to for 
medicines likely to be of use in cholera, 
enggested camphor, copper, and whito 
hellebore. These, together with arsenic, 
have since been found the most useful drugs 
to combat the disease. 

Yet at the time Hahnemann had never 


a curious superstition which still prevails ; seen a case of cholera! 


HE DIDN'T KNOW ANYTHING, 
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Artist (in the country): “ How much dol 
have to pay you for this glass of milk ?”” 
Farmer : “Oh, tt’s not worth mentioning. 
Just paint a landscape for me, and we'll call 
square.” 
eeee 
A PomPovs-LooxrNa lawyer once chartered 
a hansom cab, and on reaching his destination 
ie only gave his driver the shilling required 
law. 
Yrhe driver looked at the coin, and bit his lip, 
Then, in the most courteous manner, he 
said: “Do step in again, sir. I could ha’ 
druv ye a yard or two further for this ‘ere, 


WEEK ENDING 
Oct. 14, 1909. 


THE CHIEF CHARACTERS: 


George Courtney Blake hears from the bi of the girl 
he married that she is not his wife. ithout waiting 
for any exvlanation and although he is desperately fond of 
her, he tells her to leave the house. 

The Lovely Mrs. Blake disappears, and only Mrs. 
Simmons, her maid from infancy, knows her whereabouts. 

Gilbert Watson pays a visit to The Beeches, Midham, when 
the place is in a turmoil owing to the absence of its 
mistress. Mrs. Simmons informs him that he alone is 
re ponsible for Mrs, Blake’s absence. 

Olive Norton is a beautiful girl living near Midham with whom 
Watson has fallen in love. She an eccentric brother, 
Bryan Norton, who has been foolish enough to tell Blake 
that ho loves Mrs. Blake. 

dgar Halsey is a scoundrel who claims to share a secret with 
Blake. Tho two men have an altercation by the side of v 
pond in The Beeches estate, and afterwards Halsey’s body is 
recovered from the water. 

Cox is the silent, mysterious butler. When ho endeavours to 
find Blake to tell him of the discovery in the pond, Blake 
cannot be found, and things look black against him, 


YOU CAN NOW READ ON. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE. 
His Sister. 


As Mr. Watson was issuing from the study he met Cox, 
who was apparently about to enter. He put a question to 
the butler. 

“Has Mr. Bryan Norton gone ?” 

“ He has left the house, sir. He mentioned that he proposed 
to take a stroll about the grounds.” 

“He mentioned that to you, did he? Ho's a nice young 
man. Is he an habitué of the house?” 

“ He's beon here a good deal lately, sir, to sec Mrs. Blake.” 

““To see Mrs. Blake?” 

*©T believe she found him amusing, sir. I heard her tell 
Mr. Blake once that he was quite the drollest boy she had 


“T should imagine that she probably did find him droll. 
Cox, I’ve had about enough of this.” 

“A communication has been sent to the police.” 

“Has it? That’s cheering. And am [ supposed to take 
up a sort of official position when they appear upon the scene ? 
I'll be hanged if Ido. If a man once allows himself to be 
dragged into that sort of thing there’s no knowing where it 
may end; I shall have my name in the newspapers if I’m not 
careful. I'll be dashed if I'll stand it. There must be 
someone—some relative of Blake’s, or someone, with whom 
you can communicate at once.” f 

““T was about to make a suggestion of the kind, sir.” 

“Then for goodness’ sake make it! Out with it, Cox.” 

“There is Miss Ormond, sir.” 

*¢ And who’s Miss Ormond ?” 

“Miss Ormond, sir, is a cousin of Mr. Blake's, who is, I 
believe, on terms of great intimacy with both Mr. and Mrs. 
Blake. She’s rather a remarkable young lady, sir.” 

“Young, is she? That’s a drawback.” 

“ Not in her case, sir, I think you'll find. She's a lady of 
large property, and she’s managed it all herself in a way 
which I believe Mr. Blake very much admires. I know that 
he has the greatest confidence in her. Under the circum- 
stances I don’t think you could do better than communicate 
with her.” 

“Then communicate. What are you going to say to her?” 

“T should suggest sending a telegram over to Midham 
asking her to come down at once.” 

“ That's right; and make the ‘at once’ as strong as you 
can.” 

“When she hears what has happened, you will find, sir, 
she will come immediately. Perhaps, sir, it would be as 
well to communicate also with Mr. Markham.” 

“And who's he?” 

“Mr. Markham is Mr. Blake's legal adviser.” 

“That's the man. He'll assume all responsibility; it’s 
his duty, and ho’ll bo well paid for it. Send him a telegram 
a yard long which will bring him down, if possible, to-day.” 

*T don’t fanoy that Mr. Markham would come to-day, sir, 
under any circumstances; I think you'll find that Miss 
Ormond will be here first.” 

“‘T hope not; I can hardly go and leave a young woman 
in charge, and—Cox, you must see how it is.” 

“T think,-sir, that I see what you mean; but I think you'll 
find that Miss Ormond will be much more likely to take 
things off your hands than Mr. Markham. If T may be allowed 
to say so, sir, Mr. Markham is a lawyer first, and a man 
afterwards; he will regard you from the strictly legal point 
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of view, sir, as a most important witness, and thereforo one 
not for a moment to be lost sight of.” 

“Great Scott! Cox, you don’t mean it! I’m—I’'m 
dashed if I don’t go before he comes.” 

“He'll send someone to bring you back, sir, if you do, 
unless Miss Ormond arrives on the sceno first, and takes all 
responsibility off your shoulders.” 

‘* Then—then the sooner you get her here, Cox, the better ; 
in fact, I don’t think I should say anything to Markham till 
she is here.” 

“I'm inclined to think, sir, that I ought to communicate 
with Mr. Markham as well as with Miss Ormond, and at the 
same time; but I know both the parties, and you'll find the 
lady will be here first.” 

“If what you suggest of Markham is correct I most 
earnestly hope she will—and a good long first. If I can 
possibly help it, no lawyer shall drag me into the fuss that I 
see is coming. Who’s that coming down the drive?” 

** Sounds Tike &@ motor-car, sir.’ 

It was a motor-car, and one with which Mr. Watson already 
was familiar. ‘Iho sight of it made him conscious of a fresh 
sensation; it was the one he had seen in the lane, and in it 
was the same young woman. She recognised him as he 
stood on the top of tho steps to see her approach ; she brought 
it to a standstill in not quite such a workmanlike fashion as sho 
mizht have done—she acknowledged as much. 

“T haven't yet acquired the art of bringing a car round 
properly, and that’s a fact, but haven't I brought her along— 
the dust I left behind me! How are you? I hear you'vo 
been having quite a lively time. Has that brother of mine 
been here?” 

‘“* He has.” 

Mr. Watson’s reply was brief ; she seemed to read a meaning 
in ita brevity. 

“Has he been behaving like an idiot, and had a scene 
with Mr. Blake?” 

He had assisted her out of the car, and they went into the 
house together. 

** He hasn’t, because Mr. Blake isn’t here to have one with.” 

“Not here? What do you mean?” 

She paused ontside the study door. 

“*Come in, Miss Norton, please; I’ve just been having a 
little conversation with your brother ; it will be such a comfort 
to have a little talk of another kind with you. Yesterday 
you were in a mess with the car, and I helped you out by 
turning the handle ; now I’m in messes, as it seems to me—not 
one, but several, of all sorts and kinds; if you’d only give 
me a helping hand : 

He sighed—a sigh of genuine distress. In her big eyes 
there was what might have been sympathy, and was certainly 
a twinkle. 

“Tt strikes me that trouble’s in the air. I’m concerned 
about Bryan ; he cither has been, or is about to be, up to some 
mischief. The dance he led me last night! He simply raved ; 
ho talked about challenging Mr. Blake to a duel, and doing 
I don’t know what to him if he wouldn't fight. Has any- 
thing been heard of Mrs. Blake?” f 

“Not a word. Miss Norton, I came to this house on a 
visit of pleasure, and I’ve come into an atmosphere of I’m 
afraid to think what.” 

“I’m wondering if that feather-headed brother of mine 
knows where she is—or, at any rate, what’s become of her ?” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised. I shouldn’t be surprised at 
anything—that’s the stage I’m approaching. Miss Norton, 
I've only had one brief interview with your brother, but you 
must forgive my saying that he filled me with a feeling that he 
was rather a surprising person.” 

“That's how he affects everyone. You should live with 
him—then you might talk.” 

“Thank you! When I was a boy I used to be fond of 
fireworks, because you never could tell when they'd go off. 
I’ve got beyond that now ; and I don’t think I should care to 
live with a cracker, which you are always expecting to go 
bang, without ever being able to tell when.” 

She laughed; he thought what pretty lips and teeth she 
had ; unwittingly the sight of her was doing him good. 

‘* He is something like a cracker, Bryan; and you never do 
know when he’s going to bang ; but he’s a real good sort if you 
get him at the proper place, and at the proper time. If you 
really knew him, although he’s such a frightful trial, you'd 
like him—I feel sure you would.” 

“ Perhaps if, as you put it, I really knew him. I might; 
but is he in the habit of telling husbands that he loves their 
wives?” 

“T told you he was mad.” 

“You did.” 

“ That’s the form his madness takes. His idea of a man’s 
place in ercation is going through the world loving lovely 
ladies ; but really he means no more harm than you do.” 

“It's very nice of you to say s0, because, in that case, 
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he’s the most harmless of human beings; but I assure you 
I didn’t at all sec myself in him.” 

Sho laughed again; he liked the sound of it, and the look 
of her, as sho did it. 

“TI hope you are not quite harmless; I think that every 
man ought to have a spice of mischief in him—sometimes an 
appreciable spice—I really do. I don’t think I should like 
to live with an absolutely harmless person; that’s going to 
the other extreme—it’s not in the Norton blood.” 

His words were not an answer to hers. 

** Would you mind doing that again?” 

Sho stared at him. 

* Doing what ?” 

** Miss Norton, I've been in this house—you don’t know 
how many years it scems ; I haven’t seen a smile on anybody's 
face; and as for laughter—oh, dear! Please would you 
laugh again.” 

“T always can do that.” Sho proved it by doing it there 
and then. ‘“ Do you know, I’m awfully sorry for you; I 
couldn’t live without laughter ; I laugh at everything.” 

_. ‘Tam rather that way myself, though you mightn’t think 
it to look at mc just now.” 

“Ty laugh even when I'm crying.” 

“I don’t think I'vo got quite that far myself ; I've been on 
the vorge of tears more than once, but I certainly never felt 
less like laughing. Miss Norton, I’ve had a really awful timo 
and I’vea nice, agreeable, prophetic sort of feeling that there's 
a much worse one coming.” 

‘* What makes you say that ?” ; 

“T can’t describe it—I’m not good at putting that sort of 
thing into words, but I sort of fecl it in my bones. What's 
that ? It sounds as if there were something fresh up now.” 

“‘ Something does seem to be happening. 

“It sounds as if they wero all shouting together. What 
did the gentleman say ? He shouted loudly enough, but the 
dialect of these parts is strange to my ears.’ 

“Let’s go out and see. They're coming to the house. 
There seems to be quite a lot of peoplo. Perhaps— 
perhaps——”’ 

‘** Perhaps what ? ” 

“‘ Porhaps—anything. I hope that Bryan has been up to 
none of his nonsense.’ 

“My hopo’s more general. I hope that no one’s been up 
to anything. What is that fellow shouting ? Miss Norton, 
I’m convinced that there’s some fresh trouble in store for me, 
and I’m such a coward that rather than go out to learn what 
it is, I'd sooner sncak through the back door and make a dash 
for town.” 

“ You're not a coward—I'm sure of it; you're not of the 
stuff of which cowards are made—I know better.” 

“Then, if you know bettcr, I'm—I'm hanged if I am!" 

They looked at each other, and they smiled at what each 
saw in the other's eyes. 

Then they went out to see what was the matter. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 
Stull Another Disappearance. 


CERTAINLY something unusual did seem to have happened ; 
a curious clatter was disturbing what theoretically was the 
Sabbath morning calm; there were sounds of voices, as if 
several persons wore trying to talk all together, and not in 
gentle tones. As Miss Norton and Mr. Watson passed 
towards the front door, some maidservants came hurrying 
into the hall, as if all agog with curiosity to know what 
was doing. An excited group of ten or twelve peoplo came 
bustling along the drive, composed apparently of indoor as 
well as outdoor servants, besides labourers belonging to the 
estato. The butler led the way. Mr. Watson addressed him. 

“ Cox, what’s the meaning of this disturbance ? What are 
all these people making such a noise about ?” 

The butler seemed to havo lost some of his customary calm, 
to be almost as moved as the others ; he appeared to experience 
some difficulty in giving the required explanation. 

“ Well, sir, it’s—it’s the most reniarkalile thing, but we 
can’t find the body.” 

“Body ? What body?” 

“ That of the gentleman who was drowned, sir, and whom 
the men found in the fish-pond.” 

Mr. Watson glanced at his companion; for some reasons 
ho would just as soon that she should not have been present. 

“IT know. What about it 2? What's the meaning of all this 
fuss? What are all these men doing here making—making 
such a noise ?” 

“As I said just now, sir, the body secms to have 
disappeared.” 

“ What do you mean by disappeared?”’ He turned to the 
girl. ‘“ Hadn't you better go inside? Ill come to you ina 
minute or two.” 

But she declined. 

“Thank you; but I want to know what’s the matter just 
as much as youdo. What does ho mean by ‘ the gentleman 
they found in the fish-pond’ ?” 

““Tt’s all part of the unpleasantness of which I was speakin 
to you just now. The body of a man, a stranger, was foun 
this morning in the lake. It seems he must havo tumbled in 
and got drowned.” 

Cox went on. 

“You saw the body lying in the coach-house, did you not, 
sir?” 

“ I—I certainly did.” 

“In the coach-house when you came out.” 

* That—that is the case.” 

* Well, sir, it’s not there now.” 

* What do you mean by it is not there now? Where 
is it?” 

“T communicated, as I told you, with the polico at 
Midham; Inspector Hobden camo over himself—this is 
Inspector Hobden.” 

A slight man, in uniform, who was standing by tho butler’s 
side, raised the white gloves he was carrying in his hand to his 
cap, saluting Mr. Watson. 

“In consequence of a message which was brought to the 
station at Midham I came over +t once with this man, Police 
Constable Ray.” He jerked his thumb towards the small, 
loose-limbed policeman who was standing just behind. ‘I 
was informed that a man had been found in the fish-pond 
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under suspicious circumstances—that’s what the messenger 
said. 


** Who was the mossenger ?”” 

The butler answered Mr. Watson’s question. 

“Tom Martin, the under-groom, who ought to havo had 
sense cnough to keep his tongue betwcen his tecth till he was 
told to use it.” 

“That,” obscrved the inspector, “is practically what I 
told him ; I warned him to be careful of what he said, as any 
statement he made would be taken down. When we arrived 
we were taken at once to the coach-house to sce the supposed 
sody, and found there was nothing thero. The place was 
re there was nothing to show that anything had been 
there.” 

“The body was there when I Icft the coach-house, as 
Mr. Watson here will ing al 

“Excuse mc, Cox; that I can scarecly do. TI can’t say 
when you were last in the coach-house, or who has becn 
there since.” 

“I’ve not been there since I came away with you; you 
know the body was thero then.” 

“ But that’s some time ago; fifty people may have been 
there in tho interval.” 

“Or isn’t it just possible that the supposed drowned man 
=! have got up and walked away ? He may not havo been 
so far gone as you imagine ; it is oasy to make a mistake in a 
case of that sort. Ho may have afterwards recovered, and 
taken himself off.” 

This was tho inspector. The suggestion was received with 
a chorus of protests. The first came from old Briggs. 

“ Not so far gone as we thought, wasn’t he 2 Did you ever 
hear tell of a man who was in the water all day and all night 
without being as far gono as ever he could be—eh, inspector ? 
You answer me that.” 

The inspector tucked his thumbs into his belt and 
answered : 

“ How do you know he was in the wator all day and all 
night ti 

“Because I heard him tumble in yesterday, and pulled 
him out myself this morning.” 

“What you say placcs you in rather a serious position, 
my man. You heard him fall in yesterday and never triod 
to get him out until this morning—is that what you mean ? 
Think it over.” 

““T said to these chaps here that I heard him, and they 
wouldn’t believe me—and that’s how it was; and when we 
eaw his hat last night, then they had to believe, so this morning 
we went and fooled for him—and wo found him too. Not 
so far gone as we thought, wasn’t he ? Would ho have been 
any farther gone if he’d been ina week ? ” 

* I know a dead man when I see him, and he was dead 
enough—no mistake about that. Thero was no more life 
in him than in a drowned gat.” 

“No; that there wasn’t. He could nomore have got up and 
took himsclf away than if he’d been twelve fect under ground.” 

“Tf the gigen ie here had seen him he’d have known that 
for himself. The idea that there was any life left in him! 
I never did 1” 

The various comments came from different men. The 
inspector listened to them all with a stolid, official smile. 

I don’t say anything, either one way or the other ; only 
I was brought here to see a body, that of a person stated to 
have been drowned, and I haven’t seen it—that’s the only 
remark I have to make. To any explanation as to what has 
become of the body in question it is my duty to listen, and 
I'm listening.” 

A sudden diversion of the i Pol was caused by the young 
lady, who was still standing by Mr. Watson's side. 

“Where,” she exclaimed, “is my motor-car? I left it 
standing here, and—do you know ?—I never noticed till 
this instant it was gone.” 

There was no motor to be seen then ; the inspector explained 
its absence. 

“You are Miss Norton, of Rogate ?” 

The young lady admitted that she was. 

** We met your brother, Miss Norton—Mr. Bryan Norton— 
as we were coming along. He was in a motor-car, and 
was driving it. _ He stopped and spoke to us. ‘ Inspector,’ 
he asked, ‘are you going to The Beeches?’ I said I was. 

“* Then probably aoe l find my sister there—Miss Norton. 
Kindly give her her brother’s compliments, and tell her that, 
as she borrowed her brother's car without asking his leave, 
that he has borrowed it back again without asking her 
leave.’ 

“Then he added, just as he was starting: ‘ You might also 
point out to her, as from me, that it’s a capital morning for a 
stroll, and that I’m of opinion that a walk may do her good.’ 
Then off he went, and he hadn’t gono very far before the 
constable, who was sitting on the seat at the back of the cart, 
said to me: ‘ That young gentleman’s driving a good deal 
faster than he Gught.’” 

The young | Mag to Mr. Watson, with her big eyes 
seeming bigger t! ever. ; 

“* What—what a trick to play mo! Isn’t that just like a 
brother? Won't I pay him out for that! Now what am I 
to do—six miles from home ?” 

“ Perhaps he’s only having a joke at your expense, and in 
a few minutes he will be back again.” 

“ Not he; I know him better; I shall have to walk. I’ve 
ecen the last of him for to-day—and the car.” 

“Something,” Mr. Watson assured her, “shall be 
arranged ; only first let's get to the bottom of this queer 
business.” He addressed himeelf to Cox and the official from 
Midham. ‘I don’t know that this is any affair of mine; 
I’m only a visitor here, inspector. I know nothing about 
the matter except what Cox hero has told me. I take it 
that I’m not expected to find what someone has apparently 
mislaid.” 

“Can I have a word in private with you?” 

The inspector’s request made Mr. Watson suddenly conscious 
of a slight internal shrinking. 

“I suppose you can, if you think it’s necessary.” 

“I do think it’s necessary.” 

“Very well, then; say your word at once and Ict’s get it 
over. Come this way. Miss Norton, I’m afraid I must ask 

ou to excuse me ; I will return to you so soon as the inspector 
ts me, then something shall be arranged for your return. 
You won't go till I am back?” 
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Their eyes met. 

“I will certainly stay till Inspector Hobden sets you free 

ain.” 

Mr. Watson led the way into the study, entering it for the 
third time that morning. When ir were in, the inspector 
shut the door and stood with his back to it; there was some- 
thing in his attitude which made Gilbert Watson conscious, 
not by any means for tho first time that morning, of a curious 
sense of discomfort. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 
Mr, Watson and the Law. 


Tur inspector's opening words did not tend to make 
Mr. Watson feel more at his ease. They were spoken with an 
air of sententious gravity, as if tho inspector wished it to be 
understood that they were not uttered lightly. 

“There appears to be a very serious state of things here 
at The Beeches, if the half of what I am told is true.” 

“If you’re a wise man, inspector, you'll take it for granted 
that it isn’t. You don’t suppose that the half of what you 
hear is ever true? I subtract about ninety per cent. from 
what I hear, at lIcast.” 

Mr. Watson tried to speak more lightly than he felt; the 
oe kept his glance fixed intently on him as if he wero aware 
of it. 

“* As a general rule, so do I. You'll bo able to tell me if the 
half of what I’m told in this instance, is true. Is it a fact 
that Mrs. Blake disappeared from home some days ago, 
under suspicious circumstances ?”’ 

Mr. Watson sighed ; he perceived himself being drawn into 
that association with the law which he had dreaded ; he made 
still another effort to maintain his position of independence. 

““T came on a few days’ visit to this house; I am merely 
@ passing visitor—that's all. Mr. Blake is my friend. I 
know nothing of his wife—I’ve never even seen her. Their 
private affairs, as man and wife, may concern you in your 
official capacity, but they are no concern of mine, and I’ve 
no intention that they shall be. Mr. Blake’s lawyer, and his 
nearest relative, have been communicated with; they will 
probably be here to-morrow. I must refer you to them.” 

“I'm afraid you don’t quite realise your position, Mr. 
Watson.” 

Mr. Watson did—he realised it only too well; but he was 
not prepared to admit as much, without a fight, to the in- 
spector, who went on: 


When the Landlord came round for the 
Rent t’other day 


What 
happened ? 


If you can break 
into poetry and 
tell us in one 
rhyming line, 
you may win a 
big prize. 


Look on the 
front page. 


“ Here’s a lady who disappears under what I am informed 
are suspicious circumstances; the whole country-side is 
talking of nothing else. Now I’m told that Mr. Blake didn’t 
occupy his room last night, and that he has vanished. Now 
there’s this affair of the man in the fish-pond; I’m told that 
Mr. Blake finished up a quarrel with him yesterday by 
throwing him into the water.” 

“The man who told you that will be called to a strict 
account; be careful how you act upon tittle-tattle.” 

“T have not reached my post position needing to be 
told my duty by you, Mr. Watson; there seems not to be 
the slightest doubt that that is what happened. The body 
is recovered this morning, and when I am sent for, what 
happens? When I arrive the body has vanished. What is 
the inevitable inference ? ” 

“ T draw no inference in matters which don’t concern me.” 

“ But the matter does concern you. It looks as if the body 
had been removed either by Mr. Blake himself or by someone 
in collusion with him. Do you know where Mr. Blake is?” 

‘TI do not, any more than you do.” 

“ He has not said sere to you to lead aie to suppose 
that he was going away? For instance, did he not to your 
knowledge last night try to commit suicide ? ”’ 

Mr. Watson thought of the revolver which had been 
disc ed just as he was entering the room, and of Blake’s 
story of how he had missed his aim. 

*“Who on earth——” 

Mr. Watson left the sentence incomplete; the inspector 
finished it for him—in his own fashion. 

“Told me? Was that what you were about toask? Ina 
house like this there are always people who tell, Mr. Watson; 
everything that ha om is common talk. I can see from your 
manner that Mr. e did try to commit suicide, and that 
you know it. Why was he, a magistrate, and a gentleman of 
the highest position, guilty of so serious an offence as trying 
to take his own life, Mr. Watson ?” 

That gentleman considered for some moments before he 
answercd. 

“TJ shall decline to answer any questions having reference 
to the private.affairs of my friend, George Blake, inspector, 
and I shall continue to decline. 

“© You'll do him an ill turn if you do; you could hardly do 
him a worse. Three allegations are already made against 
him by members of his own household—that Mrs. Blake 
has vanished under, to say the least of it, mysterious 
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circumstances, and that her husband had a hand in her 
vanishing——” 

“That I know to be a preposterous lie!” 

Mr. Watson could have bitten his tongue off ; the instant he 
had spoken he saw the use which the other might make of his 
words, as he immediately did. 

“ You know that it is a lie; then you do know somethinz. 
I don’t wish to press you now; but, at the proper timo, for 

our friend’s sake, you must tell me what that something is. 
en it is stated that Mr. Blake was the cause of the stranger 
being found in the fish-pond ; and that to escape the responsi- 
bility he has incurred he has taken certain steps which will 
require inquiry. 

“Here are the three allegations; they require either 
explanation or inquiry. It seems to me that you, as Mr. 
Blake’s friend, can do him the best possible service by 
throwing all the light on fhe matter that you possibly can. 
I may tell you that during the few moments in which I have 
been alone with you I have come to the conclusion that vou 
have a very shrewd notion of what has happened to Mrs. Blake, 
and to Mr. Blake, and of the cause of difference between the 
stranger and that gentleman; and, also, that you have at 
least an inkling of what has become of the stranger's body. 
If that is the case I will warn you that you are incurring a 
serious responsibility by withholding any information you 
may have in your possession.” 

Mr. Watson’s countenance, as the inspector made this 
straightforward accusation, was a study of emctions which 
were altogether beyond his capacity of specch. 

“* Of all the—of all the a 

He got so far, and then he stopped. Presently he started 
on another track, speaking in what he possibly intended to be 
an air of conscious dignity. 

“ Inspector Hobden, when you said that you wished tosr-cak 
a word to me I regret to say that I thought it possible that you 
po ia have it in your mind to say something impertinent, 
and—you've said it. I’m not aware that your position 
entitles you to be impertinent to an inoffensive stranger. 
Be so good as to stand away from that door and let me pass.” 

“You decline to give me the information I ask for ¢” 

“I decline to have anything to do with you of any sort 
or kind. Stand away from that door.” 

“TI shall begin to suspect you of being in collusion with 
Mr. Blake.” 

The inspector actually raised his index finger and wagged 
it at Mr. Watson, as if he were some refractory boy whom 
it was necessary to threaten with strong measures. Gilbert 
Watson looked very much as if he would have liked to have 
struck the inspector. 

“Stand away from that door, sir.” 


“Don’t you oer to me like that, my man. I’m not 
sure that I should be doing my duty in letting you out of 
sight. If there hasn’t been actual murdcr there’s been 


serious mischief done here : if vou haven’t had an actual hand 
in it I believe you know who has, and all about it. It’s your 
duty to give every possible assistance to the law, and I call 
upon you to do so. If you decline, then it becomes my duty 
not to lose sight of you.” 

Mr. Watson was reduced almost to a state of splutterinz. 

‘“* Are you—are you—suggesting that I—I know what has 
become of that man’s body ?” 

“I believe that you know who that man was, and what 
was his quarrel with Mr. Blake, and that, in the possc3sion 
of that information, you are capable of an two and two 
together, and at least making a pretty shrewd guess at wl:at 
has happened ; and I ask you to place me in 
information you have, in order that I may 
my own conclusions.” 

Mr. Watson sank on to a chair with what was very like 


ssession of the 
able to draw 


asp. 

ook here, Inspector Hobden; if you want to lock me 
up, do.” 

Pe I want to do nothing of the kind.” 

“Then stand away from that door and let me out of the 
room ; you're practically locking me up as it is. If I tako 
you by the scruff of your neck and remove you, you'll charge 
me with assaulting the police ; but apparently you won't get 
away from that door till I do do something of the kind.’ 

“Are you going to give me the information I require ?” 

“T’ve already told you that I decline to have anything to 
say to you, and I say it again.” 

“Very well, Mr. Watson; 
you’ro taking up—presently.” 

The inspector moved aside ; with his own hands he opencd 
the i Mr. Watson passed out, firing a parting shot as he 
went. 

“I’ve had occasion to regret one or two things since I 
arrived at The Beeches, Inspector Hobden; but what I am 
likely to regret most is that a country policeman’s idcas 
of his duty should bo so peculiar.” 

(Another long instalment next week.) 
—— ee 
HIS GOOD IDEA. 

Brarnysoy: “It is not enough that motor-cars omy 
horns. The law should force a regular system of signals 
that all can understand.” 

Friendly : ‘‘ What would you suggest ? 

Brainyboy : ‘‘ Well, I don’t know exactly, but it might 
be something like this. One hoot, ‘stand still’; two 
hoots, ‘dodge to the right’; three hoots, ‘dive to the 
left’; four oats; ‘jump straight up and I’ll run under 

ou’; five hoots, ‘turn a back handspring and land 
hind me,’ and so on. You see, we who walk are always 
glad to be accommodating, but the trouble is to find 
out what the fellow behind wants us to do.” 
-~e-_—_ 

Drucarst: “ What's the matter with you? You sesm 
excited.” 

Clerk: ‘“‘No wonder. Mrs. Griggsby wanted an ounce 
of boric acid and I gave her an ounce of strychnine by 
mistake.” 

Druggist : ‘ Well, of all the careless idiots, you head 
the list! Haven’t you any idea of the value of 
strychnine ? 


you'll regret the attitude 


Ocr. 14, 1909. 
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A Convict Station where Quicksilver Freezes and Iron 
will Break Like Glass. 


where it touches: A careless traveller once carclessly 
left a shirt outside his hut todry. When he picked it up 
again it bent and almost broke. When swung rapidly 
through the air it made a ncise like theatrical thunder. 

At these temperatures many usually trusty articles, 
such as combs and razor and knife handles, shrivel or 
bend or break: 

Verhoyansk is a huddle of mud-plastered huts” along 
one straggling street. The windows are of ice, so that 
candles are needed both summer and winter. Twenty 
miles away, across a dismal plain of snow, lies a low blac 
line of pine forests: 

On the other side is the frozen river. from which dense 
unhealthy mists roll‘up for weeks together in the autumn. 
There are no flowers in spring; the summer is dingy: 
Perhaps they are right at Verhoyansk in looking forward 
to the long months of winter. 

But it is not a cheerful places 


—_—_» j-. 


Tartorn: ‘The postal service is in a wretched con- 
dition.” 

Friend: ‘“ Never noticed it.” 

“Well, I have. During last month I sent out one 
hundred and eighty statements of account, with requests 
for immediate payment, and, so far as I can learn, not 
more than two of mv customers received their Ictters,”* 


— sie 


Lorrerer (at railway station): ‘‘ Why docs that boy 
set up a yell every time a locomotive whistle blows ?” 

Small Boy : “ He’s tryin’ ter sce if he’s got voice enough 
to drown th’ noise of th’ engines.” 

Loiterer : “ What for 2?” 

Small Boy : ‘‘ He wants ter find out if he’s adapted for 


selling papers.” 


guarded by the wind: A gale, when the thermometer 
stands at thirty or more below zero, will destroy every 
living thing that is not under shelter: 

One of the many curious facts about cold is that intense 
cold is in itself easy to bear provided the air is still. 
One traveller has declared that he has often felt colder in 
Piccadilly on a damp day in November than during his 
stay in Verhoyansk, where the themmometer sometimes 
showed ninety degrees of frost. 

The reason is that at Verhoyansk the air is intensely 
dry, and cold does not penetrate far: With a tent 
at night and warm furs in the daytime, one can be quite 
comfortable, however low the temperature: 

But let a wind once rise and things are different: As 
Verhoyansk is the coldest place in the world the few 
winds that come must bring warmth: But then all winds 
carry moisture: And so we have the carious fact that, 
though one may be quite comfortable with the thermo- 
meter showing sixty degrees of frost, if a wind springs up 
and adds twenty or thirty degrees of warmth to the air, 
one has te fly for dear life to shelter: 

Cigars Freeze to the Lips. 

Half an hour in that fierce, biting cold means death: 
But the intense dry cold that is Verhoyansk’s normal 
weather is, if not so dangerous, quite as powerful in its 
effects: In that icy stillness an iron axe-head dropped 
on the ground smashes like glass: A board of unseasoned 
wood, on the other hand, freezes hard as iron: 

De Windt in his travels in this region carried his milk 
in solid cubes in a net attached to his sleigh: His 
thermometers all burst, for at the Verhoyansk tempera- 
turcs quicksilver freezes, and can be hammered like copper. 
(It has, indeed, been turned into bullets and shot through 
a deal board.) 

All he could find of a case of claret was a few lumps of 
red ice and some splintered glass: But what troubled him 
most was the discovery that it was ce to smoke. 
At forty below zcro frozen nicotine blocks the stem of the 
Pe while cigarettes or cigars freeze’ to the lips: 

t must be embarrassing to find, as one does when the 
thermometer reaches eighty below, that one’s very 
breath falls at one’s fect in a fine white powder. A 
moustache becomes a torture—a heavy, solid lump of ice: | immediately pay the writers large sums of money.” 

To lay a bare hand on metal means that the skin will stay “That's nothing. I get just such letters every month.’ 
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Tne coldest place in the world one would naturally 
expect to be either the North or the South Pole ; but it 
is not: It is o small village in the north-east of Siberia, 
named Verhoyansk. 

There the average temperature of the three worst 
winter months is fifty-three degrees Fahrenheit below 
zero, which means eighty-five degrees of frost: During 
January the average temperature is fifty-six below zero, 
or eighty-eight degrees of ‘frost: On one occasion the 
thermometer registered the remarkable figure of one 
hundred and twenty degrees of frost! The average 
January figure for London, on the other hand, is seven 
de; above freezing-point. 

ut in Verhoyansk most months are winter months. 
July, curiously enough, is as hot there as in London, 
but the shadow of the terrible winter hangs over even 
the warmest months. 
Escape Impossible. 

Even in mid-summer the forests which surround the 
desolate plain in the centre of which Verhoyansk stands 
are withered and grey. The grass is colourless. The 
few flowers are odourless. The bare soil of the plain 
itaelf refuses to produce vegetables of any kind. The 
ground is frozen hard to an incredible depth: 

No farming, of course, is possible: There ere no 
cattle or poultry: All food is imported: Why, then, does 
this little village exist? It is a convict station, and its 
Popol of four hundred is made up of officials and 
exiles: 

No precautions against escape are needed. Prisoners 
have been known to go mad with the loneliness of the 
place: But no one has ever been mad enough to try to 
escape: Verhoyansk, strange though it sounds, is 
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IN THE RESTAURANT OF THE FUTURE. 


nat customers can pick out the bird they want for dinner. Hotels of the futcre may 


— t= ——__—_- 
Mize: “There are somo disadvantages in being 
millionaire” 
Jemmy : “ For instance ?” 
“Well, millionaires are continually gettin g letters 
threatening them with all sorts of awful fates unless they 
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On the top of a New York restaurant a poultry farm has been established so t! 


be run on the lines suggested below. 


PRIME 
Zo _|OX- TAILS 


AND CATCH THEIR OWN 
FISH. IF LUCKY. 


DINERS WOULD 
CHOOSE THEIR 
FAVOURITE SOUP 


=) ae? cnet Py 


BEST SPORTING 
DINNER_IN TOWN. 
Own GAME 

PRESERVES Etc 


AS AN APPETISER, THEY 
MIGHT GATHER THEIR 
OWN VEGETABLES’ 


To 
4% HOURS 
FISHING 

, Bice 


SHOOTING. 
INCLUDING 
LOADER & 

» BEATER 


£52: 


WiLD Duct 
SHOOTING, 
INCLUDING 
2 ELEC TRIC 
LIGHTS 


\ 
ENTHUSIASTIC DINERS 
WOULD ARRIVE WELL 
_ EQUIPPED 


| 


"Stee 
yy! ly 
ME / = 
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a2 ter f ATL 

GAME PRESERVES, ee SS 


i SHOOT THEIR 
SPECIAL BIRDS 


NU il 


e. 
A WILD DUCK TANK, FITTED UP IN a “i 
THE BASEMENT WOULD BE A NOVELTY L 


The North Pole is not within everyone’s reach, but THE NOVEL MAGAZINE for Octobor is. 
Be sure to get your copy to-day. Price fourpence only. 


J 
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FOOTBALL JINGLES. 


OUR FIRST RESULT. 


We have pleasure in giving the result of Football J ingles 
No. 1. Entries came from all parts of the country, and 
showed that this novel rhyming contest had gained no 
small popularity in the foot! world. 

The verse, which competitors were asked to complete, was 


as follows: 
**A lad of pith 
Is Meredith,”’ 
In Manchester they cry? 
Whene’er he shoots 
You bet your boots 
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Some Tavereating Features of the Month of Berries. 


By Mr. J. W. ERWIN, 
Commissioner of the Southern and United Pacific 
Railways to the American Industries Exhibition at Earl's 
Court, who tells how ruined ig Francisco has been 
resto 


Snourp October decide to live up to its reputation, 
it will probably provide us with some consolation for the 
shortcomings of the past summer. For statistics prove 
that a wet summer is usually followed by a dry October, 
and that the month only brings heavy rains when the 
summer has been. particularly dry. 

But though October can make a very good show in the 
matter of weather, and in.two years out of five is icu- 
larly mild, its days shorten in the most lamentable fashion, 
and lighting-up time, which at the beginning of the month 
is 6.39, becomes 5.36 at the end. 

October, like July, is a great month for fairs, chief 
amongst which are the Bridge Fair of Peterborough, and 
the Mop Fs'rs of Stratford-on-Avon, the West Ridings, 
and Herefordshire, The original object of the “ Mop” 
or hiring fair, was to enable farmers to hire workers for 
the winter, but this feature has nowadays practically 
disappeared. 

October 21st is a date which all good Britons should 
honour, for it is the anniversary of the Battle of Trafalgar. 
On that date, in 1805, Nelson, with his fleet of twenty- 
seven ships, defeated the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, destroying or capturing nineteen of the enemy’s 
thirty-three vessels, 

A Night of Superstition. 

October 25th, in addition to being the anniversary 
of Agincourt and Balaclava, is St. Crispin’s Day. St. 
Crispin, it may be remembered, is the patron saint of 
shoemakers. In the middle ages his feast was observed 
as a public holiday; and the shoemakers’ cause was 
assisted by much dancing. 

Jn Scotland and the North of England October 31lst— 
HaNow-E’en—is still one of the great days of the year. 
Hallow-E’en is a night of superstition, chiefly concerned 
with the divination of the future. One favourite custom 
is to pour molten lead into water, the curious shapes into 
which the metal forms being supposed to indicate good 
or evil fate. . < 

October is a month of nuts and berries, but the variety 
of October's flowers depends upon the variety of October's 
weather. The flowers of late summer continue to bloom 
while the sun is kind, but the advent of night frosts 

ily reduces our gardens to little more than a display 
of chrysanthemums. 

Wild flowers, save for heather and gorse, are scarce in 
October, but their place is well supplied by the rich and 
varied colours of the leaves just about to fall. 

The elms are a golden brown, the beeches are scarlet, 
and the oaks take on that rich brown foliage which often 
remains till the young buds shoot in the spring. But 
chestnuts and walnuts are leafless, and the poplars and 
willows have only a few solitary leaves on the topmost 
twigs. 

October Ist is not a popular date with the pheasant. 
He is unpleasantly awakened by the sound of guns, and 
speedily discovers that his life is in danger. But the 

aceful existence of which he is so abruptly deprived, 
by Act of Parliament, on the Ist becomes the property 
of the English and Welsh trout on the 2nd, ee i the 
unaccustomed quiet leads the latter straightway into 
matrimony. - 
Traffic in the Bird World. 

Bird migration, which reaches its height in October, 
brings us, amongst other visitants, the woodcock and the 
snipe. The former, laying aside their solitary habits for 
once in the way, arrive in flocks under cover of night; 
but they scatter in all directions as soon as land is reached. 

The quail leaves for southern shores in October, and 
the robin breaks up his establishment, ejects his children, 
and deserts his wife. Some robins winter in Italy, but 
the wiser birds stay with us, for the Italians like red- 
breasts best when cooked. 

The chilly airs of October cause the elderly dormice to 

trot off to their winter bed, but the more active 
pmo do not follow their parents’ example for a 
ull six weeks. ‘The field cricket, however, who left off 
singing in August, and the ants, who have rooted 
objections to cold weather, both retire to the warmth 
and comfort of their subterranean homes. 

During October the queen bee seeks her bed, and her 
subjects their graves. And even the domestic fly grows 
weak and uncertain in his movements about the house. 
The rat, too, begins to find country life uncomfortable, 
and sets off to spend the winter in the outhouses and 
drains of town. 

The cod, who is considered to reach his prime in October, 
has a wonderful digestion. He devours a crab, shell and 
all, almost as readily as he does his own tender offspring, 

——__— t= 

Fanny: “ Look at this lovely box papa has given me, 
Elsie. Ho bought it as a souvenir of his trip to the 
a See, it’s got ‘Mentone ' written across the top 
of it.’ 

Elsie: “Oh, that’s nothing. When mother came 
from Brussels she brought me home a silver spoon and 
fork with ‘ Hotel de l'Europe, Bruxelles,’ engraved on the 
handles,” 


WE like to do things on a big scale in the United States, 
and I think that after October 19th we shall hold the 
record for the biggest toast the world has ever drunk. 

On that day we shall begin the festival that is to 
celebrate the rebuilding of San Francisco. Three ycars 
ago the city was a gigantic scrap-heap. After the earth- 
quake, which was really less serious in itself than is 
generally supposed, the desolation of the city was com- 
ae by one of the most terrible fires America has cver 

nown. 

For a week the city was shrouded in a denso pall of 
smoke. When it lifted the scene that disclosed itself was 
beyond the power of man to describe. The streets in the 
business section, where the fire was most severe, lay forty 
feet deep under masses of shattered masonry, and cvery- 
where were piles of broken bricks or ghastly pits of sifted 
ashes. 

In the chaos of the days that followed, the richest men 
in San Francisco s in the “ bread-line” drawing 

ublic rations, and at night the millionaire slept on the 

are ground beside the least of his workers. But the very 
magnitude of the disaster stirred the authorities tc 
stupendous efforts, and slowly things took shape and order, 
Theatres First. 

From all over the civilised world came help and 
encouragement, It was decided that the city must Le 
rebuilt, for San Francisco is one of the gateways of the 
world’s trade. Through it pass the road that leads to 
Asia, Australia, Alaska, aad the islands of the Pacific. 
Therefore, the City of the Golden Gate must rise again. 

From every point of the compass were soon rushing 
towards the ruined city the most energetic representatives 
of firms that sold steel, cement, stone, and the various 
other materials that go to the making of a modern city. 
The wharves had survived the earthquake and the fire, 
and to them came ships of all nations, bearing steel from 
Britain and France, cement from Germany, and timber 
from the forests of Norway. 

Building operations commenced with feverish energy. 
Some of the first of the new buildings erected after the 
disaster consisted each of a very large room with many 
seats and a raised platform at one end. They were 
theatres, and the audiences scrambled over piles of ruined 
masonry to fill them. Someone has said that San 
Francisco always begins serious undertakings with a smile 
on its face, and at no time has this been made more forcibly 
manifest than during the last three years. The Italians 
sang to big houses that season, thoug' , when a high wind 
was blowing, the music was sometimes drowned in the 
flapping of the canvas walls of the opera house ! 

Twenty-eight thousand buildings were destroyed by 
fire. In the three following years over twenty thousand 
rebuilding permits had been granted by the city 
authorities, and on the sites covered by these permits 
buildings to the total value of twenty-eight millior 
pounds have been erected. 

The rebuilders have kept pretty much to the same 
sites, and there is little change in the street routes. In 
laying out Market Street, one of the city’s finest thorough. 
fares, the authorities have borrowed an idea from London. 
Every here and there down the middle of the street 
“refuges? have been made, and in these days of 
scorching motor-cars they are very badly needed. 

The Biggest Toast on Record. 

This year it was decided to hold a grand féte in honour 
of the new city’s third birthday, and the idea has grown 
in the most pga ule from a purely local celebration 
to an event of world-wide importance. 

The other cities of California decided to share in the 
rejoicing, but the Government at Washington made even 
more extensive plans, and decided that the whole nation 
should join in the week of festivity. Finally it was 
decided to invite to the celebrations all nations owning 
territory bordering on the Pacific, and this invitation 
was anceps by Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, 
Japan, China, Holland, Mexico, and the South American 
Republics which have Pacific coastlines. Spain and Italy 
have also certain interests in the festival. 

The British Government have taken the keenest interest 
in the idea, and two cruisers and a gunboat will attend 
the celebrations. 

But the greatest idea in connection with the whole 
affair is the gigantic toast. At a banquet held before the 
opening of the festival President Taft will propose this 
toast : “ To the American spirit of enterprise, courage, and 
energy that made possible the rebuilding of 4 city in 
three years.” 

At ‘noon (San Francisco time) on October 19th, 
this toast will be drunk not only all over the United 
States, but in the Embassies and Consulates all over the 
world, and, in fact, wherever an American is to be found. 
In London, for instance, the toast will be drunk at 8 p.m. 
on the 19th, and at the same instant millions of glasses 
will be raised to the President’s toast. 
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The lines, selected as the best, together with the names 

and addresses of the ten senders, are as follows : 
He doesn’t shut one eye. 

C. J. Bayliss, 41 Mansel Road, Small Heath, Birmingham. 

Free season ticket for Birmingham football ground. 
His “winning ways” he'll try. 

G. Swain, 116 Landor Road, Stockwell, S.W. Free 

season ticket for Fulham football ground. 
He smites with hip and thigh. 

David Stein, Dalmeny, Scotland. Free season ticket for 
Heart of Midlothian football ground, 

The “ bawls” will testify. 

D. G. Findlay, 50 King Street, Aberdeen. Free season 
ticket for Aberdeen football ground. 

Repzriing pencils fly. 

8. Watson, 167 High Street, Hull. Free season ticket 
for Hull City football ground. 

Press messages do fly. 

BR. W. Turnock, Fern Bank, Brinnington, Stockport. 
Free season ticket for Stockport County football ground. 

I never do, you lie. 

E. Morgan, 21 The Moor, Mottram-in-Longdendale. 

Free season ticket for Glossop football ground. 
Like men, they squeak when dry. 

A Oakley, 50 Butler Road, Harrow. Free season tickot 
fur Chelsea football ground. 

He’s sold ¢f it’s a bye. 

J. W. Richardson, 85 Cromwell Road, Grimsby. Free 
season ticket for Grimsby Town football ground ; and 
C. Dobson, 105 Carr Road, Nelson, Lancs. Free season 
ticket for Burnley football ground. 


10 Football Season 


Tickets Given Away. 
~ NO ENTRANCE FEE. - 


Another Football Jingles contest, for which Ten more 
Season Tickets for football grounds are offered, is 
announced below. The successful competitors, it should 
be noted, select tickets for whatever ground they desire. 

All you are asked to do is to complete the Football 
Jingle in the form below about the team, Everton. 

When you have thought of a suitable last line for the 
unfinished Jingle, which must, of course, rhyme with 
the third line of the Jingle, write it in the space 
provided on the entry form below and fill in the name 
of the football club for whose ground you would like a 
Season Ticket. 

Next week we shall give another Football Jingle, and 
we shall offer Ten more Season Tickets to readers who 
send in the best last lines. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1. all attempts must be forwarded on the printed form below or they 
will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, each must 
be written on a separate entry form. 

2, The envelope containing the coupon or coupons mus‘ be addressed 
to the Editor of ‘* Pearson’s feos Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., and must be marked “ JINGLES THREE” in the top left- 


3. Attempt mui arriv. Wi 
8 t 
'P 8 e not later than first post ‘ednesday, 


4, The Ten Scason Tickets will be awarded to the ten senders of the 
lines which are considered to be the best by the ae pesiestare by 
whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 

5. The Editor will accept no bparearen f in regard to the loss or 
hegearraty A of any attempt submitted. No correspo 
on ie in connection with the Competition, and telegrams 

01 


6. The published decision is final, and competitors may only enter on 
this understanding. 


FREE ENTRY FORM. 


In Liverpool 
with All pearte are wae 
oy they are Ow 3 
333 Everton, 
Thinks everyone 


I agree to abide by the conditions printed above, and 
by the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weekly.” 
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1 should like a season ticket for the 


ssseeeeeee Football Ground, 


Around the world—to both the Poles—wherever you have been, 
Ae worth for fourpence, you can’t beat THE NOVEL MAGAZINE. 


WEEK ENDING 
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you never did believe in dreams, which 
PG a 444 Ss are, after all, only an amusement for 
; the weak-minded. If you are careful 
gana rr . to cross your fingers while you are 
e a 22 Z saying this, it is understood that your 
( Zz conscience will pretend not to have 
heard it. 

Naturally enough, dreamers are not 
always limited to the unmarti 
section of the community. There is 
a dream that was for a long time in 
this country considered to be specially 
adapted to married men, especially in 
the old days when life was generally understood to be 
more exciting than it is in these times? 

___Ifa married man went to bed and dreamt of a widower— 
it was only necessary to have the dream once—all 
authorities agreed that it was a sign that his wife was 
about to desert him: In these days, some married men 
after a dream like that would go out and leavo the hall- 
door open on tho chance, and stay away all day so as not 
to interfere with the beneficent operation of the dream ; 
while others would of course be tremendously upset. 
When Ladies Get Annoyed. 

At the same time it must have led to a good many 
domestic jars in tho old days if a man was in the habit of 
dreaming of widowers very frequently: He would get 
up in the morning and say that as he ied to be away all 
day he had no alternativo but to chain his wife to the 
dining-room tablo till he returned: And some ladies get 
frightfully annoyed when they are subjected to treatment 
of this kind: 

Quito a number of dreams are considered to foretell 
death, though in most cases the worst may be avoided 
by rubbing the back of the neck with a rabbit’s foot 
immediately on waking. If you do not happen to have a 
rabbit’s foot in the house at the time your best plan is 
to go to sleep again and try and dream of something else: 

You should also give up tho baneful habit of eatin 
toasted cheese for supper, as this is a bad omen in itself. 
Indeed, some of the trucst dreams have been known to 
depend on the meal that immediately preceded them: 

For instance, you treat yourself to a supper consisting 
for the most part of lobster mayonnaise and cucumber 
salad: Then you go to bed and dream that you have got 
a bad pain amidships, and you wake up and find your 
dream has come true: And yet there are somo who say 
that the age of miracles is past ! 

‘As a matter of fact, dreams that mean death have 
usually been most innocent affairs. The common inter- 


pretation given to a dream of an actual death scene is 
concerned with a tragedy of another kind: If a young 
man dreams that he has secn a dead person it is an 
infallible sign that he will soon be married: Much the 
samo kind of thing, of course, only more ex nsive: 

The best-known portent of fateful augury i" what is 
known as the ‘“ Fisherman’s Dream.” You dream you 
are catching fish ; and for every one you land a friend of 
yours will die: Neither hazel-nuts nor rabbits’ feet can 
avert the threatened disaster. 

Why Are We Alive? 

A man might dream that he went out angling and 
caught a thousand tiddlers, and there would be a large 
hole made in the population at once: And yet it doesn’t 
happenso: Onthceve of anangling competition fishermen 
must often go to bed and dream that they have caught 
every available fish in the river or the sea: And yet we 
go on living: Why? § 

The answer is because fishermen are—fishermen: It 
is this touching little fact that saves us all: Even when 
a fisherman is wide-awake he cannot remember with 
anything like accuracy the number—to say nothing of 
the size—of the fish he has caught: 

Therefore, if a fisherman’s memory is so foggy when he 
is awake, is it likely that such a man can dream truth- 
fully 2? Of course it isn’t. 

Tt is a safe conjecture that a man who tells you he 
dreamt he caught a fish last night never even had a bite. 
Fishermen are like that. Thoy can’t help it. And that 
is why the ‘“‘ Fisherman’s Dream ” needn't be feared. 

As a general principle, dreams do not come true. And 


By ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


Ir has probably often happened to you that you have 
had a strange dream, and have wondered what it meant. 
Fhis experience comes to us all at times: I wish I could 
say that I was in a position to explain the meaning of 
dreams ; but I cannot do this, as I was brought up to 
speak the truth, and that sort of thing is a great dis- 
advantage to a dream interpreter: 

It is generally understood that dreams go by contraries. 
You go to bed and dream that you have suddenly come 
into a lot of money: Not mere pennies and twopences, 
but glittering heaps of it that you can shovel into your 

ota with a scoop just as they do at the bank: 

Now everybody knows that a dream like that doesn’t 
really mean that you are going to have money, but that, 
if anything. you are in danger of losing what you have 
got, including the eighteenpence on the parlour mantel- 
piece which you have been saving up towards the rent. 

On the other hand, if you dream that you have lost your 
all, it really looks like business. I heard of a man once 
who dreamt that he had lost everything he possessed, 
and he took it for granted that the postman would bring 
him a letter saying that somebody had left him a lot of 
money: 

Dreaming of Kissing. 

When he saw the postman coming across the street, the 
man ran downstairs so quickly that he slipped and sprained 
his ankle: And, after all, the letter was merely an intima- 
tion from his tailor that summary proceedings were about 
to be taken in respect of that little bill: So that in dealing 
with dreams it is unwise to jump to conclusions: 

On the other hand (this makes the third hand) there 
are certain dreams that have an acknowledged significance. 
It is a very old belief in some parts of the country that 
to dream of kissing is a sure sign that the dreamer is going 
to have a quarrel with someone: I apologise for mention- 
ing such a frivolous subject as kissing, but I am informed 
that it still goes on in some parts of the world: 

Well, there you are: Suppose that you dream that 
you met Matilda on the stairs and kissed her, and that 
the kissed you back: (Ina dream all things are possible.) 
And suppose that you are engaged to Janet. Being o 
candid sort of fellow, you tell Janet laughingly about 
your strange dream, and you notice that somehow & 
coolness has suddenly sprung up between you. That's 
just what the dream-book says will happen: 

You see how it is: In Janct’s view, if you want to 
dream of kissing anybody you must dream of her. That's 
what you’ro engaged for: And as for that girl Matilda, 
Janct will never speak to her again: It will take about 
two evenings and half-a-pound of chocolates to erase the 
memory of that dream, and yet there are people who say 
that dreams don’t mean anything ! 

Of course, for a dream to have any real significance, 
it must occur three nights running: After that, you can 

ractically go and borrow moncy on the security of it: 
All the authorities seem to think that that dream is bound 
to come true: 
Love, Marriage, or Money. 

That’s what makes it so hard when you dream for two 

nights in succession that money is coming to you in large 
uantities, and on the third night you are so anxious to 
ream the samo thing again to make a clincher of it, 
that you can’t even get a wink of sleep: And everybody 
knows that if a dream is to be the genuine article you 
must go to sleop first. 

The majority of dreams that require interpretation 

usually concern either money or love and marriage. It 


is an acknowled fact that if a young lady dreams for neral ¢ 0 
three nights sas of a ceria 9 baie Sis she can | this principle is not affected, even if one night you should 


confidently wait indoors on the fourth day for a proposal. dream you have fallen out of bed and wake up to find that 


- f ladi ho hav d | it is even so: The simple truth—and, after all, I have 
There are many cases on record © aud have Paste beon saying I will admit that truth docs look a little 


: ae ee, j 
this sort of thing happen to them simple, now—is that you fell out of bed firat, and had 


afterwards: t was 
For scientific purposes, however, tho scheme is a littlo | the dream a terwards: 


a Zh 

defective, because ladies who havo had the dreams as per | ¢¢ j 
programme, and have not had the subsequent proposal, When the Landlord came round for the 
would never admit that they had indulged in such Rent t'other day. 
childishly fanciful expectations. And when you're totting 
up human experiences for scientific purposes your calcula- 
tions would be useless if you can’t take account of the 
failures as well as the successcs: But the terrors 

In some parts of the country so much importance is | o¢ his visit will 
attached to dreams that it is the practice to help them 
out a little when they show a disposition to hesitate about : 
coming true: I say nothing of the recommendation to | you win one of 
rub the left eyebrow with a hazel-nut immediately on | the big prizes 
rising, because I am not quite sure that is really efficacious, | offered on the 
and I would hate to mislead anybody: 

The only really reliable way to make a dream come true front page. 
is to follow it up personally: If you have dreamed of a 
young man for three nights running, you could mention | You will meet 
the fact to him the next time you meet: If he replics | him with a smil- 
that he is already engaged to another girl, and is going ‘ten Fase 
to be married on Saturday week, you can always say that ng 


“Of all the polishes I ever polished 
with I never polished with a polish 
that polishes like this polish polishes. 

—It’s GLOBE.” 
Globe Metal Polish, Paste and Liquid: 


Paste, 1d., 2d., 4d., and Jarger tins. 
Liquid, 2d., 6d., 1s., and larger cans. 


RAIMES & Co. Ltd, 
Bow, London, E. @ 
DO YOU WISH 
TO BE HEALTHY ? 


Of course you do. Then your best plan is to follow the 
carefully preparcd oxercises embodied in the 


SCOUT CHARTS 


Approved by Lt.-Gen. BADEN-POWELL. 


The instructions include the following :—How to be Healthy, 
Wrist and Arm Exercises, Leg and Trunk Exercises, Ablomen 
and Leg Exercises, Dumb-Bell Exercises, Indian Club Exercises, 
Simple Bandaging, Swimming, Ju Jitsu, Boxing. 


The Charts are printed on white cards, Sin. by llin., and are 


disappear when 
eyeletted ready for stringing and hanging oa the wall. 


There are twenty charts in all. Singlo copies may be obtained, 
price 2d. each, or 3d. post free. Any six Charts will be for. 
warded for 1/2 post free; any twelve for 2/3 post free; and the 
complete set of twenty for 3/8 post free, 

Applications for Charts should be mado to the Editor af 
Tre Scout, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.OC., and 
envelopes should be marked ‘‘Chart’’ in the top left-hand 
corner, 


Harry Lauder can make anyone laugh, and his etorics In this month’s NOVEL MAGAZINE will make you quite hilarious. 
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HIS SPEECH, 
T 8 dinner given by a political 
clib recently, a man, who is 
urfusually young for one who has 
attained to such prominence in his profession, was for the 
first time in his life set down for a response to one of the 
toasts. 

When at last he was called on, his beardless face flushed, 
and his manner was very embarrassed. Nevertheless, he 
stood up, and thus delivered himself : 

“Gentlemen, before I entered this room I had an 
excellent speech prepared: Only heaven and myself knew 
what I was going to say. Now, heaven alone knows.” 


_—_ OC 


Tne SENTIMENTAL ONE: “ Alas, many a smiling face 
conceals an aching heart.” 
The Literal Idiot: ‘‘It seems to me that an aching 
tooth would be more likely to be there.” 
COC 
Krrry : “ Harry Dix says you are as pretty as a picture.” 
Clara: “‘ Nonsense! He didn’t mean it.” 
Kitty: “Oh, yes, he did. But, of course, you know 
Harry’s taste in pictures isn’t anything to brag about.” 
a) OL el 
Foreman : (explaining the accident to the owner of the 
building) : ‘‘ Barney was working on the roof, sir, and he 
slipped and fetl the whole four storeys, bringing the cornice 
down with him, sir, and breaking both his legs 
and four ribs.” 
Owner: “Oh, well, never mind. I intended 
that cornice to come down in any case.”’ 
_——0ocC 


HER SUBSTITUTE. 

From his three-and-sixpenny flat-brimmed 
bowler to his three-coloured boots he looked 
what he was—a real “ gent ” from cheap 
suburbia. What particular wind had blown him 
into the dainty West-end tea-shop is not known, 
but there he was, in all the glory of his five- 
barred waistcoat and beautiful beetroot tie. 

a demure little waitress brought him his 
bill. 

“I trust you have had everything you 
required 2” she said. 

‘ “Not quite,” said the blatant one. “I 
should like a kiss.” 

“A kiss,” she said, dropping her eyes, “ will 
be half-a-crown extra.” 

He sighed. “They come high,” he said, 
producing two half-crowns, ‘but I'll take two.” 

**One moment, sir,” she said, and left the room 
to return in a few minutes with the huge, greasy 
nigger cook. 

“This is the gentleman who wants two kisses, 
Sambo,” she said. ‘“‘ Oblige him, will you ?” 

But Gussie had fled: 

COC 

LittteE ErFFigE: “Do you love me very 
much mamma ?” 

Mamma (a widow): “ Yes, my darling.” 

Effie: ‘‘ Then why don’t you marry the man 
at the sweet shop?” 

COC 

“ A STRANGER man called here to see you 
to-day, papa,” said little Ethel as she ran to 
meet her father in the hall. 

“ Did he have a bill ?” 


$ 


—_0cCo 
THERE was a certain minister who was 
not very eloquent. One Sunday morning, in 
the midst of this minister's sermon, a head poked 
itself through the door of the vestry, and a low and 
tremulous voice said: ‘‘ Minister, the church is on fire.” 
ee ey well, Brother Spriggins,” the minister answered. 


“TI will retire. Perhaps you'd better wake up the 
congregation.” 
Soe me] OL a a 
‘‘T’vE walked many miles to see you, sir,” began the 
tramp, “ because people told me you was very kind to 


poor chaps like me.” 
“Indced ?”’ said tho genial, whitc-haired old man. 
“And are you going back the same way ?”* 
** Yes, sir.”* 
“Ah! Well, just contradict that rumour as you go, 
will you 2? Good morning.” 
_TClOCol 


NO V.C. FOR THE P.C. 


Tne park policeman, seeing a youngster standing on 

the at of one of the ponds in his domain, accosted the 
outh. 
wu What’s the matter, Tommy ?” he queried: 

The youngster pointed to a boy’s hat which was bobbing 
ap and down in the middle of the pond. 

“My bruvver——” he sobbed: But the brave bobby 
waited not to hear more. In a flash he had divested 
himself of his coat and waded into the ice-cold water. 

He reached the hat, and dived: He came up at last, 

with the hat only: 

“Can’t find him,” he gasped. ‘‘ Where was he standing 
when he fell in?” 

The boy gasped: “He ain’t fell in,” he said. ‘ Ho’s 
over there. I was going to tell you he threwed my hat 
into the pond, but you wouldn’t icmme finish.” 


Lady (at railway 
all my luggage tn the carriage ?’ 
Porter: “ Yes, ma’am.” 
“No, papa, he had just a plain nose!” Lady 


iPS, esllels &B 


SUITABLE TOYS. 


Lapy Customer : “ Have you any Sunday toys that I 
could give my little grandson ? ” 

Shopman: “ Yes, madam. Here is our sixpenny box of 
soldiers.” 

Lady Customer : “‘ But I could not think of letting the 
child play at soldiers on a Sunday.” 

Shopman : “ Oh, of course not, madam: But these are 
Salvation Army soldiers ! ” 

COCO 


MIXED UP. 


A SERGEANT was once drilling a squad of recruits: They 
were incredibly ignorant. One of them could not tell his 
right hand from his left. The sergeant proceeded to teach 
them, and at last attained some degree of success. 

Sergeant: ‘“‘ Now, yer blessed idiot, hold yer hands in 


front of yer, and twist them round one over the other. 

Stop! Now, which is your left hand and which is your 

ight ?”’ 

"Reon (looking at his hands for a moment): “I’m 

blowed if I know. I’ve gone and mixed ’em 
SOC 


JUST A HINT. 


el 


: “ Nothing lft behind.” 


Porter : “ Nothin’, naam; not even a copper, ma'am.” 


BRUIN’S BUTTONS. 
THE inspector in a certain school asked the boys he 
was examining : “‘ Can you take your warm overcoat off 2?” 
“* Yes, sir,” was the response. 
“ Can the bear take his warm overcoat off ? 
“ No, sir.” 
“Why not?” 
There was silence for a while, and then a little boy 
spoke up. 
“Please, sir, because God’s made him without any 
buttons.’ 
0 
BeavtiFuL Wipow: “ Do you know, I am forty years 
old to-day ?”” 
Gallant Bachelor: “‘ Madam, you are just twenty, I 
never believe more than half of what I hear.” 
SOC 


WHY HE OFFENDED. 


“Miss Popinaay ! ” he cried: 

She froze. 

“ Arabella,” he whispered: 

She melted: 

He kissed her hand: 

nen withdrew it hastily, and gazed reproachfully upon 
im: 

He raised his eyebrows: 

“TI didn’t think it of you,” she said, almost in tears: 
“Thad always considered you a man with ideals, and——” 
; ee I-I am sorry,” he stammered. ‘* If I have offended: 

“Well,” she said bitterly, “ I certainly expected you to 
aim higher.” 

Whereupon he took heart and the hints 


Some things are luxuries, THE NOVEL MAGAZINE isa necessity—you 


Get the October number to-day. 


station, to portcr): “ Now, porter, are you sure I have 
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THE WINNER. 
THE manager of the Steak- 
anam Restaurant recently received 
* numerous complaints concerning 
the negligence of the waiters, who, it was alleged, 
talked incessantly about horse oe 
Anxious to find if the accusation had any foundation 
in fact, he was all eyes and ears to find a culprit, and ulti- 
mately he succeeded: A diner had iat ee his order, 
and the waiter yelled down the hoist : ‘‘ Calf’s head one ! ” 
Then a voice from the depths beneath filtered into the 


manager’s ears: 
Great Scott!’ it said:  What’s second and third 2?" 


COC 


Tommy : “ We're going to move soon.” 
Sammy : “ How do you know 1” 
Tommy : “ How dol know ? Didn’t me mother lemmo 


break a winder t’other day and didn’t ssy nothin’ ?”’ 
SOC 


Miss Fisner: “ Quite a confidential chat you were 
having with Miss Kulcher. I fear you'll find me dull by 
comparison.” 

Mr. Blunt: “ Not at all: It’s a relief to talk to a girl 
who isn’t clev—that is—er—not at all. Not at all.” 


SOC 


** WELL, Jock,” said the laird of a certain estate, “ you 

are getting very bent. Why don’t you stand straight up 
e me, man?” 

“Eh, man,” said Jock: ‘‘ Ye see that field o’ 
corn ower there! Weel, ye’ll notice that the 
full heids hang doon, an’ the empty cens stan’ 
stracht up.” 

Sr ae] 1 ed 


TRAPPED. 


Or the two men standing at a street corner, 
one was one of those smart fellows who are always 
aching to display their smartness: 

“Watch me take a rise out of him!” he 
muttered to his companion as a ragged old 
tramp hove in sight, and started to recite the 
usual tale of pathos. 

“Why, that’s not the same story you told me 
last time you accosted me,”’ said the brainy one, 
when the vagrant had run down: 

The latter looked at him in sorrowful 
silence for a moment: Then he asked : 

“Mebbe not—mebbe not! But I don’t 
remember speaking to you: When was it?” 

‘* Last week.” 

“That explains it: I’d forgotten meeting 
you,” was the tramp’s quiet retort: {I was in 
prison all last week.” 


a a1 9) 


“Tam so happy,” she said: * Ever since my 
engagement to Charles the whole world seems 
different. I do not seem to be in dull, prosaio 
London, but in——” 

“ Lapland!” suggested the small brother: 

OCT; 
“T atways was lucky,” said a tramp to his 


pal: 

“TI don’t see,” replied the other, “ how you 
can say that. Here you are, all run down, and 
not knowin’ where your next meal’s comin’ 
from.” 

“That's wot I tell you: It’s 
good luck: Wot if I was healthy, 


appetite ?” 
SOC 

Mamma: “I am delighted at the interest 
my boy is taking in his writing. He spends two hours 
a day at it.” 

Visitor: “ Really? How strange! How did you 
him to do it?” 7 = sila 

Mamma: “ Oh, I told him to write me out a list of 
everything he wants for his birthday, and he’s still at it.”! 


COC 
Minister: ‘ My dear little boy, why don’t you get 
an umbrella ?” J _ - aia 
Jakey: “Since pa has mon ped, going to church he 
never brings home any more umbrellas,” 


>_S0C~<- 


AN EFFECTIVE ALARM. 

Fiannican had been dischar, from the artillery, 
and went to live in a cottage in native village. One 
day he left on a week’s visit to some distant relatives, 
and a day later the village constable was standing at his 
door when he heard the sudden boom of the rusty cannon 
Flannigan had mounted on his front hedge: 

An instant later a brick whizzed past the constable’s 
ear and smashed his door to smithereens: 

The indignant officer, followed by the populace, rushed 
to Flannigan’s cottage and found ‘it still tenantless, but 
showing signs of recent burgling: 

When Fiannigan ret the next week he heard the 
news and was delighted. 

“Oi prepared for burglars afore I wint away,” he said, 
“by thrainin’ the gun on yer front door, constable, and 
connicting it by sacret wires to the doors and windies, 
and loaded it wid a brick. An’ it hit the door slapin the 


middle? Bedad, Oi wasn’t o gunlayer in the artillery 
for nothin’! ” 


ust plain 
had a big 


simply cannot live without it, 
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been the “ 

bem se” of Mr. Fred Terry and 
Miss Julia Neilson: Mr. 
Garrett's career isa fine ex- 
ample of a man getting on from 
humble beginnings.) 


father was pro 
“* Masks 


properties, these 
were the companions and playthings of my boyhood, and 


I loved them. I love them now. So far as any question 
of getting on is concerned, it has simply been a case of 
loving my work: My happiest hours are spent in the 
theatre, and my work is more than my livelihood—it is 
my hobby and my life: 

Bill-posting has always been a hobby of mine, and to this 
day there is nothing I enjoy better than scouring the 
country in & fast motor-car and sticking up bills every- 
where and anywhere there is a good opening for them. 
That reminds me of the time I was managing a provincial 
tour of Captain Marshall’s play, A Royal Family, for Mr. 
Ben Greet. The company was due at Kettering, and 
when I arrived there in advance I happened to come upon 
a gigantic individual, seven-foot one he was, who, attired 
in a gorgeous uniform, was walking about as an advertise 
ment for a certain boot polish. 

“You are just the man I want,” said I to myself, said I. 
I made friends with him, and enlisted his services. Then 
I hired a very small invalid-carriage drawn by 4 tin 
pony, decorated them—the carriage and the pony—wit! 
posters of A Royal Family, and, having with some difficulty 
stowed the giant in the trap, drove about with him in 
state, creating no small sensation. Driving about I came 
upon a large barn standing by itself by the roadside, and 
I promptly pares to beautify it with a huge poster, 
what we call an “ eighteen sheet.” 

Thad almost finished fixing it when a policeman dropped 
out of the skies: ‘‘ Who gave you leave to put that up ?” 
he said sternly: The situation was rather awkward: I 
looked at the policeman, then I turned to the giant, who 
was sitting in the trap, and said: “ Prince, te him who 
gave me leave to put this up.” 

Slowly the giant stood up ; it was 8 long process, like the 
uncoiling of a boa-constrictor. But at last he stood erect, 
and opened his mouth. The “ bobby,” however, had 


WuatTEvEr the Peary- 
Cook controversy has dono 
besides, it has certainly 
ruined the reputation of the =~ 
North Pole. For some 
reason or other public ° 
interest in the 


more in the North than in 

the South Pole, and this in spite of the fact that it has 
long been known by scientific men and explorers 
that the South Pole would prove much harder to 
discover. 

The North Pole is not exactly a comfortable place even 
for a summer holiday, but Peary—who ought to know— 
declares that a properly-equipped expedition would reach 
it twice out of t times, as the Pole is situated on sea ice 
on which sledging is comparatively easy. So long as no 
unforeseen accidents occur it is merely a question of 
enduring hard work and low temperatures. 

The South Pole, on the other hand, is several hundred 
miles from the sea, and situated on the top of an enormous 
plateau over 10,000 feet high. 

Lieutenant Shackleton is the only explorer who’ has 
penetrated beyond the outskirts of the Antarctic continent, 
and his description of the terrible difficulties and hardships 
encountered by himself and his companions completely 

uts in the shade the scrappy information doled out by 
k and Peary. 

In his story in Prarson’s MaGAZINE he gives o 
wonderful account of the sledge journey of 800 miles 
at the end of which the Union Jack was planted 
within 97 geographical miles of the South Pole—over 400 
miles nearer that the previous record. 

Lieutenant Shackleton and his three companions set 
out from winter quarters on their tremendous effort on 
October 29th, and reached their furthest south point on 
January 9th, having accomplished the distance in seventy- 
three days, The last stages were rendered terribly 
difficult by tremendous blizzards that prevail near the 
South Pole, and also by the fact that food supplies were 
falling very low. This is the story in his own words of the 
last dash :— 

“On January 4th we were advancing over & vast snow 
plain, with no land in sight, and, after a consultation with 
my comrades, I decided to risk leaving a depot of food and 
stores on the plateau. This lightened our load, but thero 
was a serious danger that we might not be able to find the 
depot again in the waste of snow, and in order to guard 
against this eventuality as far as possible, we took the 
five bamboo poles from one of the tents and stuck one up 
in the snow, with a black flag on top, at intervals of about 
twelve miles, to serve as guides on the way back. We were 
left with a load of 70 lb. per man, and in our weakened 
condition found more difficulty in dealing with this than 


the 
speek, he buret in with: 
a Giant Son fists Ml Sukh 


past has Lieutenant Shackleton’s Own Story Shows Why the 
always been centred much South Pole is Far Harder to Discover Than the North. 


been watching him with 
fascinated eyes, and, before 
“Prince” could 


DYSPEPTICS 


AND ALL WHO SUFFER 
FROM DISORDER OF THE 


STOMACH 
AND LIVER! 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup will quickly set you 

right. It isa purely vegetable compound, 

having specific action on the stomach, liver, 

and bowels. It promotes healthy digestion 

and excretion, cleanses and enriches the 

blood, and gives health and tone to every 
part of the body. 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL’ 


SYRUP 


has cured tens of thousands of people of 

Indigestion and other stomach and liver 

disorders. Their voluntary testimony is 

convincing proof that Mother Seigel’s Syrup 

has curative and strengthening qualities 

not found in any other medicine in the 
world. Take it—now; it 


WILL CURE YOU. 


The 2,6 bottle contains three times as much as the 1/1} size. 


sir, you needn’t say any 
more.” And so I escaped 
the clutches of the law; 
and at an adjacent tavern 
the constable drank the 
“ Prince’s ”’ health: 

A few years later I determined to launch out on my 
own account, and went on tour with a blood-curdling 
drama, called A Black Vampire: Alas! the vampire 
sucked up the savings of fourteen years, and, failing to 
make my fortune, I have for the past nine been 
doing what I can to help the fortunes of Mr. Fred Terry 
and Miss Julia Neilson as their manager. 

Mention of the Black Vampire reminds me of the most 
awful experience of my life. 

As a curtain-raiser to the Vampire, I used to give a cine- 
matograph show; and while at Salford I met a friend 
who was running an entertainment at the Regent 
Assembly Rooms fhere. One of his artistes had disap- 
pointed him, and he wanted some one to “ top the bill ”— 
that is as astarattraction. I offered to fill the gap with my 
cinematograph, and he accepted. 

By the county council regulations I had to work the 
cinematograph from a fireproof box or cabinet placed in the 
centre of the hall, the idea being that if there were any 
explosion the audience would not suffer, though the 
operator certainly would. And there seemed to be every 
likelihood of my being burnt alive, for at the last moment 
I found that one of my cylinders was leaking, and it was 
odds on a blow up. 

However, I was not going to disappoint the audience, 
so I took my life in my hands and entered the box. It 
was really awful; I could hear the gas escaping from the 
leaky y inder, and I expected every moment to be my 
last. But there was worse to follow. The pictures were 
mainly of the Boer War, but there was one of Queen 
Victoria's funeral. 

I had instructed the pianist to play some lively tune to 
the war pictures, and the “‘ Dead March ” to the Queen’s 
funeral. When the latter appeared, however, looking up 
from the piano for a moment and only catching sight of 
the soldiers lining the streets, he thought it was a war 
picture, and struck up “ The Girl I Left Behind Me.” I 
couldn’t get at him from the box, and he played it through 
to the bitter end, or, at least, until the howls of the 
audience brought the show to an untimely end: 


A Chat with Mr. 
ARTHUR GARRETT. 


we had with 250 Ib. per man 
a few weeks previously. We 
were making about twelve or 
fourteen miles a day. 

“On January 6th we en- 
camped in a blizzard with 
high drift in latitude 88’ 7” 
south. The wind rose during 
the night, and for the next 
sixty hours it was blowing with a force of seventy or 
eighty miles an hour, the temperature at times being 
as low as 70 degrees of frost. The situation was serious, 
for not only was our advance being stopped and our 
precious food disappearing, but there was doubt as to 
whether the sledge tracks and flags would remain to 

ide us back to the depot on which our lives depended. 
During that sixty hours we had many times to restore the 
circulation in one another's feet, for the temperature 
inside the worn and torn tent, which had now to contain 
the whole party, was just about the same as in the open 
air, and the snow drifted in all the time. As those dark 
hours went on, we prayed for a cessation of the blizzard, 
and at 1 a.m. on January 9th it began to break. 

“The blizzard had done ita work, however, and we 
recognised that we had just about reached our limit. We 
got up at 2a.m., and at 4 a.m. were away for a final march 
south, taking with us nothing but food, instruments, and 
the Queen’s flag, with a bamboo rod for a staff. 

“ Half running, half walking, we made that last march, 
and at 9 a.m., in latitude 88’ 23” south, we hoisted the 
Union Jack. We could do no more, for to go further meant 
abandoning all hope of getting back to our depots. 

“The pole, though only 97 geographical miles away, 
was impossible for us to attain. Before us stretched the 
same white plain over which we had travelled for many 
days ; our powerful Goertz glasses showed no signs of land, 
and we could safely assume that the geographical South 
Pole was situated on this immense plateau, between 
10,000 ft. and 11,000 ft. above sea level,-and certainly the 
coldest and one of the most stormy parts of the world. 
We took a photograph of the party, with the Queen’s 
flag blowing out in the icy wind that cut us to the bone, 
took possession of the plateau on behalf of His Majesty, 
and immediately began the march back to our camp, 
our faces once more turned north.” And so it is that 
the eventual conquercr of the South Pole will have to 
be a daring mountainecr as well as a man of iron 
physique and tremendous determination: And inaddition 
to this he must be favcured by fortune, as an accident toa 
sledge or one of his party would at once put an enl to 
all his hopes. 

Lieutenant Shackleton’s narrative is now appearing in 
Prarson’s Macaziye, the October number of which is 
now on sale: All who desire to read it should secure a 
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Passers-By. 


THE STORY OF A SINGING GIRL, A HUNCHBACK, AND A MONKEY. 


By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE, 


Leblun Talks. 


“ MaRCEL headed straight for England, He came straight 
to Loudon. He is in London now, in hiding, and in desperate 
fear for his life. Since his coming he has added to his crimes. 
Two days ago, in some drunken quarrel, he stabbed his 
companion, an associate, @ man named Pierre Michel, and 
only cscaped from apprehension by the English police through 
a miracle.” 

“You take my breath away!” Hannaway exclaimed. “ I 
read in the papers of an affair—on Waterloo Bridge, I think 
it was—-between two Frenchmen.” 

Leblan nodded. 

“ Marcel,” he said, “ is lying, as he thinks, securely hidden, 
in reality watched by a whole army of spies. But he makes 
no move. Hc goes nowhere. He has sent one message, and 
one message only. That was delivered to a hunchback 
somewhere down in Pickett Strect, who go°s round with a 
barrel organ and a monkey—without a doubt the same 

ron who was with the man of whom Marcel is in search.” 

“The note was delivered ?” Hannaway asked. 

“It was delivered,” Leblun answered. ‘‘ Every movement 
of this man’s will be watched, just the same as every move- 
ment of Marcel himself. It is clear that for some reason 
Marcel does not desire to communicate directly with thia 
former coadjutor of his. He is going to do it through Drake. 
At least, that is what we surmise.” 

“Tell me,” Hannaway asked, “ since Marcel’s arrival in 
this country, has he made no calls whatever upon anyono 
whom you could associate with the house in the Place Noire?” 

“We fancy not,” Leblun answered. “Perfect though I 
believe my spy eystem is on this side, there was one afternoon 
when it went wrong. Marcel and Pierre disappeared some- 
where in the West End, and for several hours were not scen. 
They reappeared, however, at a small café in Soho, without 
money, but in a state of some excitement. I don’t think it 

ssible that they would discover this man whom they had 
ost, and come away without money.” 

“’T havo found all this,” Hannaway admitted, ‘‘ exceedingly 
interesting. Now let me ask you a more personal question. 
Why have you come here to take me into your confidence ? ”’ 

Leblun shred his shoulders. 

“Mr, Hannaway,” he said, “ I am no longer a vain man. 
I am no longer anxious to obtain for myself all the glory of 
a subtle capture. I want to find this man of whom Marcel 
himself is in search, and I come to you for your help. In 
return, you shall have whatever credit there may be in having 
tracked him down.” 

“You want to find,” Hannaway said thoughtfully, ‘‘ the 
man who escaped from the Place Noire that night in the garb 
of a workman.” . 

“ Exactly,” Leblun answered. ‘‘ He is in London some- 
where. That I know. He should have stood beside Marcel 
in the dock. He should be serving his time now somewhere 
in a French prison. In the interests of justice, I should like 
to lay my hands upon him.” 

“Mr. Leblun,” Hannaway said, “I am flattered by your 
visit, and the offer which you have made me, but I cannot 
help you in any way.” 

The Frenchman leaned forward in his chair. Suddenly 
tho man’s whole intelligence seemed to shine out of his face. 
His eyes were like gimlets. Hannaway almost felt that the 
thoughts which lay behind his brain were being read. 

“You know who this man is,” the detective said quickly. 
“Your manner tells me so. There is no doubt whatever 
about it. You desire to shicld him, and, therefore, you will 
not help me. Why? Is he your friend? Or your friend’s 
friend? Why, I ask you?” ; 

Hannaway was a little taken aback. He was not prepared 
with an immediate answer. 

“Consider what you are doing,” Leblun said seriously. 
“Crime is crime, all the world over. It is no kindness to 
Society to Icave undetected a man who has not paid his 
debt to the laws of his country. He may now be in a position 
to command your sympathy. He may be poor and unfor- 
tunate, perhaps, and you may say to voursclf, ‘He has 
suffered enough.’ You may shrug your shoulders and say, 
“TL will have mercy ; I will keep silence.’ Or, again, he may 
have become rich and powerful. He may have found a place 
in the great world. He may be married and have children, 
and you may say to yoursclf, ‘The man has reformed. Years 
have gone by. I will not bring the shadow of his past life to 
darken his present. The days of his sins have passed. I will 
Ict him alone.’ Which is it, Mr. Hannaway 2? Which is it ? 
Will you tell me that ?” 

“T will tell you nothing,” Hannaway answered. 

Leblun sighed gently. 

“ Ah,” he said, ‘ours is a profession in which the senti- 
mentalist is bound to come to grief. That is the worst of you 
amateurs. Up to a certain point you are excellent. Then 
you break down. Pardon me if I remind you that it is 
generally a woman who is responsible for these breaking- 
downs. What, I wonder, has become of the girl who was 
with the dwarf and the workman when he turned the corner 
of the Place Noire and vanished into space? Can you tell 
me that, Mr. Hannaway ?” 

“T can tell you nothing,” Hannaway answered. 

“But you could,” Leblun interrupted quickly. ‘ Oh, I 
am sure of that! You have too honcst a face. One cannot 
look at you and make mistakes. So the girl is in it, too! I 
am afraid we have lost sight of her. Still, if you will not help 
ne, I must work alone. It is not a difficult task, after all, 
you know. Sooner or later Marcel or Drake, or some 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT (continued), 


messonger, must go stealing on his way towards this person, 
whoever he may be. Marcel cannot starve. He cannot live 
long without brandy and cigarettes. He has nothing, nothing 
at all. I have seen to that. We must wait.” 

Le>lun took up his hat and stick. He held out his hand 
to Hannaway. 

* Au revoir!” he said. 
offer of comradeship.” 

“It is not that exactly, Mr. Leblun,’’ Hannaway said. oy 
am flattered even to have received a visit from you. But as 
you said yourself, I am only a dabbler in these affairs. I 
might follow them out if I were greatly interested, if I felt 
that it was in the interests of human justice, not only legal 
justice, to do so. But, frankly, I tell you that in this case 
my sympathies are against you.” 

“ You do not deny, then,” Leblun said quickly, “ that you 
know the man.” 

“T believe,’ Hannaway answered, “ that I could find him. 
If my suspicions are just, although personally I have a 
grievance against him, I should say let him go.” 

Leblun smiled. 

“Ah!” he said, “ we others, you know, we know only one 
law of justice, and that is the justice which brings to their 
punishment, to their legal punishment, I should say, the 
criminal. I know of no other sort. We may meet again, 
Mr. Hannaway.” 

He bowed himself out, and Hannaway remained, a little 
dazed by this rapid conversation, more than a little disturbed 
at its possible import. He went slowly into his dressing-room, 
changed his clothes, and descended into the street. Even 
then he seemed undecided as to his destination. He called 
a hansom, and dirccted the man at first to drive to Cavendish 
Square. He had scarcely gone a hundred yards, however, 
Cog he put his hand through the trap-door and redirected 

im. 
“Number 42 Victoria Flats,” he said. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE. 
Christine’s Relations. 


Tue maidservant who admitted Hannaway was a little 
uncertain whether her mistress would see him. There was 
a gentleman already in the drawing-room. But at that 
moment Christine’s maid, crossing the Fall, welcomed Hanna- 
way with a little smile. She was sure that her mistress was 
always ready to receive Monsieur Hannaway ! 

The parlourmaid threw open the drawing-room door and 
announced him. Hannaway drew back, but he was too late. 
Christine’s visitor had already recognised him. Christine 
herself seemed rather to welcome his coming. Monsieur 
Leblun laughed softly as he rose and bowed. 

“* Ah, my dear Monsieur Hannaway,” he said, ‘‘ you should 
have accepted my offer of an alliance. You see how easy it 
is for those with whom fortune sides. If there was one thing 
more than another that I would have given much to have 
known,” he added, “it was to whom would your first visit 
be paid after our little conversation a few minutes ago. 
Chance, you see, has told me. Chance has brought you here. 
If Mademoiselle de Lanson is half as glad to see you as I am, 
your welcome is indeed a warm one.’ 

Christine looked from one to thg other in astonishment. 
She did not understand. 

“What does it mean?” she asked Hannaway. ‘ And 
why do you come to me?” she added, drawing herself up. 
“You have been away so long that this is a pleasure which 
I scarcely expected.” 

Hannaway threw aside all personal scruples. 

“T came,” he said simply, ‘* because I could not keep away 
any longer. I do not quite understand what our friend Mr. 
Leblun means, but I can assure you that my visit here was 
planned long before his call upon me this morning.” 

Mr. Leblun smiled and glanced at the clock. 

“A man,” he said, “ who at half-past ten presents himself 
at the hovse of a very charming young lady, is not as a rule 
to be found at ten o’clock in slippers and dressing-gown, with 
a Bradshaw and Continental Guide on his knee, and the 
frown of a pessimist upon his forehead. I must confess, Mr. 
Hannaway, that I do not believe you were promising yourself 
80 pleasant a morning.” 

““T do not imagine,” Hannaway said, “that my move- 
ments one way or the other need concern you. This young 
lady and I are engaged to be married. I have a right, there- 
fore, to come when I choose, and to ask you the meaning of 
your visit ?”” 

Christine was dumb with amazement. Then a flood of 
colour rushed into her cheeks. She looked toward Hanna- 
way, and met his earnest gaze. 

“ As to the object of my visit,” Leblun said, “‘ it is easily 
told you. I came to ask Mademoiselle de Lanson here with 
whom she and the hunchback Drake left the Place Noire, 
one night four years, seven months, and twelve days ago. 
Mademoiselle de Lanson has not yet told me,” he added, 
fixing his eyes upon her, “ but I believe that she will.” 

“Mademoiselle de Lanson, on the contrary,” she said, 
“can tell you nothing of the sort. There was a man, but I 
always understood that it was Marcel. He disappeared soon 
after we turned the corner of the square. I have not seen 
him since.” 

Leblun smiled. 

* Mademoiselle,” he said, “the interests of justice are 
great, and they justify sometimes strange questions. You 
and your companion were penniless in those days, you were 
penniless when you tramped your way across France, you 
were penniless when you landed in London, you were penniless, 
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almost starving, for weeks afterwards. Let me ask you 
where does the money come from for this ?”’ ? 

He made a rapid movement with his hand around th room. 
Christine drew herself up, and pressed the bell by her side. 

‘* Monsieur Leblun,” she said, “‘ you may be a wonderful 
detective, but it is not permitted of anyone to address such 
questions to me. The money for my rooms, and for the 
wages of the servant whom I have summoned to show ycu 
out, is my own, and where it comes from is my business.” 

The parlourmaid was already at the door. Christine 
turned toward her. 

‘** You will show this gentleman out,” she said, pointing to 
Leblun. ° 

Leblun took up his hat and stick. Not a muscle of his 
face betrayed in any way humiliation or disappointment. 

‘* Mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘ I am obliged to you for what 
you have told me and for what you have not told me. [ 
rejoice to have found you in such pleasant circumstances and 
in such good health ; and I congratulate you both,” he added, 
turning toward them with an almost fatherly aiz, “ upon an 
engagement which cannot, I am sure, end anyhow but 
happily. Good-morning !” 

He disappeared with a farewell bow. The door was closed 
behind him. Thev heard the servant show him out. They 
heard the rattle of the lift as it descended. Then Christine 
sank into a chair. Hannaway was still standing. 

“Christine,” he said, ‘for a great many months I have 
suspected the truth. I mean that I have suspected the 
identity of the person who escaped with you that niglit. 
For some wecks I have known it for a certainty.” 

She sat up and looked at him. 

** Well,” she said, ‘‘ what concern is it of yours? What 
are you going to do about it? And how dared you come 
here and say such things to that man?” 

“TI said them,” Hannaway continued, “‘ because I wished 
to have the right to order him from the room, if it were 
necessary. I will only add that I wish I could say them 
truthfully.” 

She laughed a little bitterly. 

a What of me ?”’ she exclaimed—" a singer in the streets, 


— 

“A singer in the streets, if you will,” he interrupted. 
‘* That made no difference. As a singer in tho strects I would 
take you to my heart to-morrow, gladly and proudly. It is 
not that; is is when you become the pensioner of Lord 
Ellingham that I am forced to drop my arms, I asked you 
for an explanation once which you would not give. A word 
from me this morning, and there would no longer have been 
a Lord Ellingham. I ask no reward for keeping your secret. 
All that I you is that you will tell me the truth.” 

“T will tell you,” she answered. ‘‘ You have done your 
service, and you shall be paid. But understand that | tell 

ou not of my own free will, but because in hard coin I may 
te said to owe it you. Lord Ellingham is my stepfather. 
He was married to my mother, Madame de Lanson of 
Annonay.” 

“Your stepfather ?” Hannaway repeated slowly. “ You 
mean that he was married. - 

‘He was married to my mother, Madame de Lanson of 
Annonay,” she repeated. ‘It was when we were all living 
with my uncle at the house in the Place Noire.” 

“This is amazing,’ Hannaway murmured. “ Why, sho 
died a month before the raid.” 

“She dicd exactly five weeks after she was married,” 
Christine answered. “I think that he tried to be kind to 
me, but I was very angry, and it was then that I ran away 
and joined Ambrose.” 

“So that is why you were up in the Place Noire thet 
night ?”? Hannaway remarked. ‘‘ You were there to try 
and help him to escape ? ” 

The girl shook her head. 

“On the contrary,” she said, ‘I thought that it was my 
uncle who was with us. He sent an urgent message for me 
to go up that night, and to take a suit of workman’s clothes. 
We went and left them exactly where he told us, and waited 
opposite the house in one of those dark corners. 

“ When a man came out dressed in these things, we did as 
he told us and hastened away. For years I thought that it 
was Marcel who had escaped, and ft was always so angry 
because he had done nothing for us. He had my mother’s 
money and mine. After that night we hurried away into the 
country. I never looked at the papers. 

“Tt was Ambrose who told me what had happened. And 
Ambrose lied! He told me that it was my stepfather who 
had been arrested and sent to prison as the head of the gang, 
and that my uncle was still free. So I went searching for him, 
determined that somehow or other I would make him restore 
the money which belonged to me, and which he had promiscd 
my mother that I should have. Then that morning at 
Victoria Station I saw the man whom I had believed was ip 
a French prison.” 

“Lord Ellingham !”” Hannaway exclaimed. 

He moved enabenly forward. All the lines in his f-ce 
seemed to yield. He held out his arms towards her, but she 
drew away. 

“No,” she said, “ you have doubtcd me. I do not blame 
you, but I cannot forget it. Besides, this is no time for such 
things. I am afraid, afraid for him. Ambrose knows, a:] 
there is Marcel. One of the two will put Leblun upon tie 
scent.” 

“ Christine,” Hannaway said earncstly, “I will do what I 
can to help. If I can save him, I will, but you must forgive 
me.” 

She hesitated for a moment. 
softer. 

“But you cannot really care,” she said doubtfully. ‘I 
am only half educated, half a savage. I have done strange 
things all my life. I am selfish, vain, thoughtless. You do 
not know what sort of a person I am. It is just a fancy of 
yours, You will outgrow it.” 

(Another instalment next week.) 
et fe 

‘Your tickets were complimentary, were they not ?” 

** Well,” replied the man who had seen a painfully 
amateur entertainment, “I thought they were until 
saw the show.” 


Her face had certainly grown 
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Singer Sandwich 

Will be a novelty for afternoon tea. 
Chop some crystallised ginger finely and 
put betwéen two slices of bread and butter. 


Pork Chops with Apple. , 
Make a mixture of pepper, salt, and 
powdered eage, dip some perk chops in 
this, and fry a nice brown. Take up and 
keep hot. Now fry some apples, peeled 
and cut in slices crosswise, and serve round 
the chops. 
Tomato Jam 

“Is excellent. Cut the ripe tomatoes 
in slices, and take an equal weight of 
sugar. To six pounds of fruit allow the 
grated rind and juice of a lemon and 
two ounces of chopped sweet almonds. 
Boil for forty-five minutes, and pour into 
pots. ° 
American Salad 

Is useful for this time of year. Take 
equal parts of peeled cucumber, apple, 
tomato, and celery. Cut all into little 
blocks, and pour a salad dressing over. 
Garnish with some sprigs of lettuce or 
endive, and serve. 

Bloater Toast 

Will I think suit you. Boil the hard 
roes of three bloaters; then pound them 
with half their weight in butter, and season 
highly with salt, cayenne, and made 
mustard. Make very bot, and spread 
thickly on small squares of buttered toast. 
(Reply to BACHELOR'S Cook.) 

Fish Cooked in Paper 

Is most delicate. ‘Take some thin 
white paper, rub it over with melted 
butter or oil, lay the fish in, and just fold 
the edges together. Bake in a moderate 
oven. Serve inthe paper, and hand lemon 
with it. This is far less trouble than fry- 
ing, and much more delicate. 

Vegetarian Scalloped Oysters. 

Line a greased dish with bread- 
crumbs, then scatter grated cheese over. 
Now put in some celery cut in half-inch 
lengths, with pepper, salt, and some bits 
of butter. Continue in this way till the 
dish is full. Pour over a breakfast cup- 
ful of milk, and bake for half an hour. 
(Reply to ANTI-MEat). 

Vegetable Marrow Soup. 

Peel and cut asmall marrow in pieces, 
and boil it till tender in a quart of milk 
and water, with an onion, a bay leaf, and 
pepper and salt. Pass all through a sieve, 
return to the saucepan, and if too thick 
add more milk. When nearly boiling, 
pour intoa tureen, dusting a little chopped 
parsley over at the last minute. 

Pickied Damsons 

Are excellent. They should be pre- 
pared now. Stew together four pounds of 
damsons and one pound of apples with 
two pounds of brown sugar till tender, and 
pass through a sieve to get rid of the 
stones. Add two pounds of raisins stoned 
and chopped, two ounces each of garlic 
and ginger, and half an ounce of chillies 
(the lust three ingredients to be pounded), 
one quart of best vinegar, and one ounce 
of salt. Boil all. together for ten minutes, 
and then put into jars and cover with 
bladder. (Re; ly to MaRiE B.) 


Goose Pudding. 

Scak a quarter of a pound of scraps 
of bread in cold water for an_ hour. 
Equeere out the water, and beat well with 
a fork. Add a large boiled onion, chopped 
fine, half a teaspoonful of owiered 
sage, two tablespoonfuls of milk, one of 
flour, and a good seasoning of salt and 
pepper. Grease a baking tin, put in the 
mixture, and some bits of ed on the 
top. Bake for an hour When cold, cut 
in slices, flour well, and fry a nice brown. 
Serve with vegetables. : 
Haricot Beans with Bacon. 

This is a most nourishing and tasty 
dish, and suitable for a family dinner. 
Soak three-quarters of a pound of baricot 
beans in cold water overnight, pour 
away the water, and put in a saucc- 

an with enough water to cover. Adda 
arge teaspoonful of salt and a large onion 
stuck with six cloves. Simmer for three 
hours. Fry some raskers of bacon, take 
up and keep hot; stir an ounce cf flour 
into the fat till smooth, then add one pint 
of the water the beans were boiled in, and 
atir till thick. Pour over the beans, put 
the bacon on the top, and serve. 


OW it shouldn’t be in the least 
difficult for a woman to look up 
to a man-—that is, instil a little 

> worship into her admiration of 

offs him. Women, it should be 

known, are for ever looking fcr 

someone whom they can set on a pedestal 

and worship, and whatever the advanced 

women may say to the contrary, man is a 

proper and natural object for them to 
worship. 

It is perfectly instinctive that we' women 
should worship a masculine someone. 
When we were children it was our fatker 
cr a brother with magnificently overbearing 
ways, and when we bozame older, it was, 
of course, somebody else’s brother. 

At any rate, few women can live their 
lives without having at one period of them 
thrown a sentimental halo of glory round 
every romantic-looking malo who hap- 
pened to cross their path; and I doubt 
whether there is a single schoolgirl who has 
not come to the conclusion, while the lime- 
light of her interest wes centred on some 
celebrated male, that his wife was in no way 
fit for him—that she, the schoolgirl, and 
only she, could really appreciate his true 
worth and so do him justice ! 

Of course, when women get a little older, 
and have passed the stage of painful adora- 
tion of everything in trousers, they discover, 
as is only natural, that men in general are 
not worth all this silent worship. 


Mast be 
Natural. 


But it is not in tho least necessary that a 
woman should give the fascinating poet, the 
actor, or the soldier her sole attention— 
they get quite enough of it, goodness knows; 
but what is really necded, dear ladies, is a 
little judicious worship of everyday men— 
those * mesculines.”’ with whom we come in 
contact «lmost every hour—the brother, 
the sweetheart, and, above all, the husband. 

Every experienced woman knows that 
it js absolutely necessary, if one wishes to be 
popular in every sense of the word among 
the opposite sex, that one should diffuse 
alittle worship into their dealings with men. 

But, of course, let it be understood, 
it is only the appearance of the thing that 
is needed. And the woman who worships 
successfully never forgets the most essential 
point, and that is that her worship is 
nothing if not perfectly natural. 


After washing the hair rub a little olive 
oil into the roots, as washing tends to dry 
the scalp. 


Clipping the eyelashes slightly about 
once a month will cause them to grow 
thicker and longer. 


or after every meal is a bad one, since 
it tends to coarsen the skin. 


A cheap lip salve can be procured by 
melting some cold cream and adding a few 
drops of cochincal. Stir thoroughly. 


Corn meal is an excellent cleanser and 
gives a beautiful gloss to the hair. The 
French use it to brush through the hair, 
claiming it improves the colour. 


to work off the flesh. 
cream on the fingers and work from the 
nose to the temples and from the chin 
upwards every night. It is a slow but sure 
cure, 


Winifred Graham’s finest serial is now appearing in THE NOVEL MAGAZINE. October number now selling, fourpence. 


(Next week: “Women’s Friendships.”) 
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BEAUTY HINTS. 


The habit of washing the face before | 


If your face is too fat try strong massage | 
Use a little cold | 


| wear soft silk with muslin stocks. 


Feary Womnern 


should [(nOW 


The Amount of Worship to Give. 


If you happen tg be blessed, one might 
slnne! say, hampered, with a personality, 
since a woman who can lay claim to one is & 
man’s béle notre, for goodness’ sake never 
let him be aware of it. 

Man, it should be known, secretly asserts 
within himself that he is the only creature 
with any right to such things ; and, therefore, 
to worship a man in the way he should be 


worshipped, you must keep your feelings 


and opinions in abeyance, and above all 


avoid all use of the pronoun “I.” Leave 


that to the man, and never be afraid of him 
not doing it justice. 


You must pretend to follow his advice in 
all things; only, of course, don’t. Every 
woman knows that were she to take his 
instructions to do this or that in good 
faith, she would make a sorry mess of most 


things. 

Always ask his advice. Men simply 
love it. Indeed, few things enchant him 
more than the little woman who goes to him 
with a puckered brow asking his opinion 
on a puzzling matter. 

“Mr. Blank,” she should say, “I’m in 
such dreadful difficulties about such and 
such a thing, and knowing you are the only 
person who can possibly give me really 
expert advice on the matter, I’ve come 
to you.” 

Good Looks 
Don't Count. 

And whether he knows anything about the 
subject in question or not, sure enough he 
will launch out into a concerned harangue 
about the advisability of not doing this 
or that. 

It never fails to flatter his vanity, for 
what is the worship I am dealing with other 
than an agreeable, gentle, and tactful way 
of appealing to a man’s vanity ? 

Let the woman listen to the end, now and 
then seizing the opportunity to be 
impressed, and making exclamations of 
thankfulness. To think what would have 
happened if she hadn’t sought his opinion 
on the matter ! 

Don’t despair if you gaven’t good looks; 
it matters little if you are as plain as a 
charwoman, or as beautiful as the Venus 
of Milo. Indeed, a man always prefers a 
homely woman for the very reason that she 
has no beauty to divert her attention from 
his ! 

Place “ him ” on a pedestal, and worship 
him accordingly. 

Even though you discover his feet are 
but clay, mere garden mud at that, never 
allow the fact to detract from your worship 
of the dear creature. Always look at 
the other parts of his composition, 
console yourself with “what might have 
Sal and your worship will be success- 
ul! 


A favourite method with Frenchmen 
is the buttermilk treatment for a rough and 
blotched skin. 


. 


| If you wish to get plump eat butter. 
Butter everything thickly that offers 
an excuse for eating it. 


A cup of hot water with half a teaspoonful 
‘of bicarbonate. of soda will sometimes 
|sweeten the breath for a time, 


To prevent the hair from falling and to 
stimulate its growth brush and massage 
for at least a quarter of an hour each 
| night. 


Rubbing the arms and neck with 
‘moistened salt, rinsing off by spraying 
iwith cold water, will aid their develop- 
;ment and help to fill out the “ saltcellars.” 


Starehed linen collars are injurious to 
those who wish to maintain a youthful 
neck. Either wear the low Dutch ones 
so much in vogue, or, if your neck is thin, 


HINTS FOR 
Peel Onions THE HOME. 


From the root upwards, and they will 
not make your. eyes smart. 
ow ihoald be saved, as th 

ould saved, as they mak . 

cellent firelighters. ™ "oe 
Heat a Lemon 

Before squeezing it, as the juice is 
thus more easily obtained: 
Por Sick Headache 

Try in a wineglassful of water as 
much carbonate of soda as will lie on a 
sixpence. 
Choose Lamp Wicks 

That are soft, and. loosely woven. 
Soak them in vinegar, and dry thoroughly 
before using them. 7 
When Washing Woollens, 

Especially stockings, shake thorough. 
te get rid of the dust, before putting 
them into the water. 


When Baking Applies, 

Core the fruit and put ina cloveand a 
little sugar. A small bit of butter on 
each will improve the flavour. 
Pat 

From ‘cooked joints may be cho 

and used instead of suet, “4 plain, Sy 
gingerbread, or lemon puddings. 
Sea Water 

Cleans sponges better than anything 
else. Take your sponge into the sea with 
you sometimes and note the effect! 

A Dish Cloth 

Should be thoroughly well boiled in 
soda water once a week. This will keep 
it a good colour, and perfectly sweet. 
Clean Enamelled Saucepans 

With a rag dipped in powdered 
prmiee stone, after they have been well 

iled out, and they will look like new. 
Grease on a Wall 

Can generally be eradicated by covering 
with clean blotting-paper, and then passing 
a warm iron over it. (Reply to GLADYs., 
Wooden Bedsteads 

Are again the fashion. They should 
be wiped over every three months with 
turpentine to keep them perfectly clean. 
Before Leaving Home 

Smear steel fireirons, etc., with alittle 
vaseline to prevent rust, and scatter borax 
over the kitchen floor to keep out beetles. 
An Biderdown Quilt 

May be washed ina lather. Rinse it 
carefully and then shake it well before 
hanging out in the wind. While drying 
shake several times and it will be like new. 
Damson Jam 

Will be much nicer if one pound of 
stewed apple be added to every four pounds 
of damsons. Allow one pound of sugar 
to every pound of damsons. (Reply to 
MARIE.) 

Prepare for Winter 

By getting out all blankets, and eider- 
down quilts, and hanging them on the 
clothes line on a windy day. They will 
then be ready any moment they are 
needed. 

Polish a Leather Bag 

Which has begun to look shabby with 
this mixture: One tablespoonful of boiled 
linseed oil and two of vinegar. Shake we!l. 
Rub in a little, and then polish with a soft 
duster. 

Cold Floors 

Are trying. If yours are cemented, 
and you have them carpeted, and still feel 
the cold, try putting several Jayers of 
newspaper under the carpet. (Jtcply to 
Country GIRL.) 

When Ironing Collars 

Place a small round cake tin in the 
oven, and put the collars in as you iron 
them. This keeps them ina round shape, 
as when new, and dries them perfectly. 
Keep the oven door open meanwhile. 
Paste Blacking. 

Work together one: pound of ivory 
black with one pound of treacle, then add 
two ounces of olive oil, and stir till 
thoroughly mixed, then two ounces of oil of 
vitriol and, if necessary to make it a thick 
paste, some water. (R’ply to Emicranrt.) 
A Pretty Decoration 

For the table at this time is made by 
laying a bright scarlet satin ribbon cross- 
wise on the table, and then having vases 
with red autumn berries and leaves. A 
pretty lunch-table I saw was treated in 
the same way with mauve ribbons and 
heather. (Reply to HostEss.) 
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In Peps 
troubles. } : e } 
name Peps and encased in a preserving silver wrapper) you have in a highly 


perh 


Bronchitis means 
branch left and right 
and the acute form o 
The first symptom is tightness or soren 


‘behind the upper part of the breast-bone, with a little hoarseness 


and tickling at the fauces and organ of voice, and with this is a very 
annoying, hacking and dry cough. 

Stop that cough and relieve the tight feeling about the chest by 
taking Peps, the new breathe-able medicine of unique composition, 
marvellous compactness, and sterling efficaciousness. 
we have a new principle in medicine for the treatment of chest 
Locked up in these little brown tablets (each one embossed with the 


forest which are s0 famed for their 
curative effect in chest diseases. 

As the Peps tablet dissolves on 
the tongue, rich, soothing and heal- 
ing fumes are released and pass 
naturally with each indrawn breath 
through the delicate air-passages 
straight to the langs, and not to the 
stomach, as do useless liquid-mixtures 
and emulsions. 

The throat made sore by incessant 
coughing is quickly soothed by the 
Peps fumes; tickling phlegm is 
loosened and expelled without effort ; 
irritation and inflammation in the 
windpipe and bronchi are relieved and 
ended ; the racking cough is stopped 
and the chest pains dispelled. Thos, 
by perseverance with Peps, bronchitis 
and all its distressing symptoms are 


four years my 
wonderful breathe-able medici ticlent cou 
Pope, the ne 
for coughs, colds, bronchitia, and all chest poser bene 
are sold by chemists at 1/14 
or 2/9 a bos, See the registered name, 
* PBPS, on every box. 


CONSUMPTION is delayed at all 
seriods and cured in its earlier stages by SCOTT'S 
Emulsion. This is true only of SCOTT’S 


This statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter 
 Trewennol,” Bramhall, near Manchester. Jane 16th, 1909. 
Dear Sirs,—I started last winter with a terrible cough, which often kept me awake at night 
lost my colour and flesh, and felt very ilL The doctor 
said he was afraid it was consumption, for my right 


— COTT’S Emuleion ta lung was affected. 'e ordered me down south and to 
eTSURE—in other emul- SCOTT'S ‘After taking it for some time, 
tions the cure fa left out! 1 could sleep for I lost my cough. I began to put on 


flesh and felt a different woman. After 
four months’ treatment I went to see the doctor, and be said my lung was 
sound again. I had gained 7 Ib. and looked so well 
gon curesa 


Your traty (Signed) Nurse ALLISON. 
SCOTT'S Emulsion condition—no matter the of the patient— 
and will be approved by tee fSecit ot CONSUMPTION if you ask him, 


for and mention this paper. 
child .= fone SCOTT & BOWNE, Lid, 


B 


By Appointment 
Magers ro H.M. tas Krew. 
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there are many cocoas, but 
only Rowntree’s Elect has the 


Rowntree Flavour 


Tt ts delicous! 


TTT TLL 


concentrated and effective form the health-giving essences of the pine 


completely got rid of. 
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Pat-a-Cake biscuits—an ever ready, 
ever welcome dainty, made very 
carefully by Peek Frean, so that 
they are nicer than most, though 
they cost no more. They are the 
biscuit for all time and every time— 
for the seaside, for the country and 
the home. Pat-a-Cake are short 
and sweet, not too sweet, and the 
quality never varies. You can buy 
them everywhere, but buy them 
to-day. - 


LAT 
7 oe 
CAKE 


They're Peek Frean’s. 
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{7 is quite probable that some of you who read these lines 
have not yet seriously turned your 
attention to Picture Couplets, of which 
: particulars are announced on the front 
page. Maybe you have glanced at the announcement 
and passed over with the feeling that you can’t be 
bothered. Rules and regulations governing any new game 
or competition are very uuattractive, but, of course, they 
are absolutely necessary. The rules which govern 
Picture Couplets, however, are so remarkably simple 
that three minutes’ reading will put you in possession of al] 
the facts you ought to know, And when you know them 
the rost is easy. o- 
A picture is given, together with the first 
line of a Couplet. You are invited to com- 
plete the couplet by supplying another line, 
the last word of which shall rhyme with the 


last word of the line given. Now compose 
a Hne and send it to us. 


You can’t imagine a more delightful or profitable 
pastime for the long winter evenings—a pastime that 
will take your mind off all sorts of business and domestic 
worries, and bring you in perhaps quite a substantial sum 
of money, 

The best thing for you to do is just to write out a few 
rhyming lines of the kind required, and ask your friends 
which they think is the best. When you have settled 
amongst yourselves, then send that line in, and, maybe, 
it will bring you a nice fat cheque. 

Before you read any further on this page take a pencil 
and paper and try to compose the second line to this week’s 
Couplet. You will be surprised at the number of ideas that 
come into your head and the facility with which you will 
be able to put them into a rhyming line, 


Important. 


“ Wuen I was looking through a health book the other 
day,” writes A. J. H., “‘I came across 

Food v. aw against reading at meals. 

Fiction. Several of my friends have also told 

me that the habit is harmful. Now, 

no one says that talking is bad, and what I want to know 

is, where is the difference between talking and reading. 

If one is bad, why not the other? Surely one uses one's 
brains just as much in talking as in reading.” —— 

Not sate oi A. J. H. I =— sokeanp you to 
several le of my acquaintance who possess the power 
of talking for hours an hours and hours whoa. are 

their brains at all. In any case, bright, cheery 
conversation undoubtedly has a stimulating effect on the 
digestion, whereas thinking deeply or ing at meals 
has precisely the opposite it. Of the two I think 
the first-named is far the worst. If you are accustomed 
to eat alone and find yourself trying to puzzle out the 
Land Clauses of the Budget, or tnt over the 
relative merits of Tariff Reform and T; , I should 
advise you to get hold of a book as the lesser of two evils. 
Let it be a work that won’t tax the intellect, however. If 
a must read make a point of sitting upright. Half the 
of combining literature and food comes from stooping 

over the book. ° 


f* I was recently conversing with some friends about the 
number of persons who were struck 
dead by lightning when seeking shelter 
beneath trees during thunderstorms,” 
writes H. P. ‘“‘ One of them said that 
an old countryman had told him that 
anyone would be quite safe sheltering under a beech 
tree. He declared that he had never heard of a beech 
tree being struck, although he had known many instances 
of oaks and elms. Can you tell nie if this is true 2?” —— 
Not quite, H. P., but near enough for all practical 
If you sheltered under either a beech or a birch, 


Struck by 
Ligh 


: 
oH would be desperately unlucky to be picked out by a 


wandering flash. It is only on the rarest occasions that 
trees of this kind are struck ; indeed, up to about forty 
years ago even botanical experts believed them to be quite 
safe. Lightning, as a rule, also avoids resinous trees like 
pines, firs, and larches. Both the Greeks and Romans 
were firmly convinced that it was impossible for the bay 
tree to be struck ; Tiberius, the emperor, going so far as to 
crown himself with bay leaves whenever a thunderstorm 
started. Onan average 23 people are killed by lightning 
every year in England, 92 in France, and 908 in Russia. 
I don’t know why the land of the Tsar should be so specially 
afflicted, except that it seems to be the home of “ shookite 
tragedies * of every description, 


‘*My companions,” writes P. T., “declare that I am a 

woman-hater simply because I cannot 

Grave Girl stand the frivolous talk that they 

Wanted. indulge in when in the company of 

girla, I generally make myself scarce 

on‘such occasions. Do you think that girls enjoy the 

sanke twaddle that young men of to-day shower on 
em ? ”’—— 

Depends entirely on the gal, P. T. You can’t ib! 
sum the other sex up in a lump and say they all like this 
or they all like that. Mr. Funniman may strike Amelia 
Brown as being next door to a drivelling idiot, but on the 
other hand, Amelia Smith may consider him to be a 
humorist of the first order. I certainly think that what 
you rather unkindly call “sensoless twaddle" is not 
altogether disagreeable to the majority of the sex. We 
most of us get serious quite soon enough, and a Lit of fun 
and chaff when we are young doesn’t do us any harm. 
If you like s graver sort of girl there are plenty of them 
about. Get an introduction to a suffragist, and leave the 
more frivolous-minded ones to amuse themselves, 


G. O., of Kentish Town, and his companion have been 
having a hot discussion with some 

What is Aylesbury friends as to the difference 

a Rook? between the rook and the crow. ‘ We 

expressed the opinion,” writes G. C., 
“ that rooks and crows were entirely different birds, while 
our Aylesbury friends say that a rook is only a rook for 
the first year of its existence, but becomes a crow on enter- 
ing the second, just as a pullet becomes a hen. I myself 
believe, having read it somewhere, that there is a difference 
in the plumage, one being a bright black, and the other a 
dull black. I also believe that their food varies, one being 
a flesh-eater, or carrion bird, and the other, the rook, 
chiefly a grain feeder.” —— 

You are partly right and partly wrong, G. 0. The rook 
is not, as your friends contend, merely a young crow, 
but a distinct species of the crow tribe or genus. The 
rook is noted for its gregarious habits, which have given us 
the significant term rookery, and is distinguished by its 
black plumage, which has a bluish sheen, and its long wings 
which reach the tail. 

The carrion crow, to which you allude, is the same size 
as the rook. Like the latter, its plumage is also black 
with a steel blue shimmer on the back and head, but the 
wings do not reach the tip of the tail. 

I note that you speak of the crow having dull plumage. 
Probably you are thinking of the hooded crow, which is so 
called because, while the general colour is ashen grey, 
the head is black. You are scarcely correct in styling the 
rook a “ grain feeder.”’ It is quite prepared to tackle eggs, 
young birds, fish, and any food of a similar nature which 
comes in the way of its omnivorous appetite. 


A WEEE or so back I published a letter from DREaMsTER, 
who is continually dreaming that he 
To Sup or _is falling through space. He attributed 
Not to Sup. it to the days when possibly we lived 
in trees like monkeys, and made a hobby 
of falling off our perches during the night-watches. For 
want of a better explanation I suggested that heavy 
suppers might have something to do with it, and invited 
readers to come forward with alternative solutions. 
Strange to say, although I’ve been inundated with letters 
from readers with every kind of dream under the sun 
from being chased by a mad bull to one reader who 
invariably dreamt that he was a slug in-the garden round 
which a ring of salt had been placed, so that he had no 
possible means of escape, no reader has come forward with 
any solutions: 

Tere is H: D., of Harwich’s letter : 

“ Dear Editor,—I should like to know if there are any 
more of P.W: readers that have the same sort of dreams 
as myself, which happens to be just the other way—not 
falling through space, but finding safety from all my 
difficulties in a delightfully easy flight in the air. I am 
not speaking of just a chance dream now and then, but 
it has been my luck to have them now for over twenty 
years: I have made inquiries from different friends, but 
up to now have not come across any that have had such 
persistent dreams: I really can’t agree with you over 
the heavy supper business, as I dream just the same after 
keeping a four-hour watch on a ship’s deck, and turning in 
with no supper.” —— 

Quite so, H.D: Anexcellent proof tomy theory: The 
man with the heavy supper falls down, down,down! The 
man with the empty, and therefore very light, interior, 
rises up, up, up! Next, please! 

J. W., of Morley, Yorks, writes: “I am employed some 
miles away from home, and have to 


Before ; 
take my dinner with me. Yesterday I 
gong found in my basket a pie that was rather 


a largo one: For curiosity, I weighed 
it, and found it just scaled 1}lbs: Before eating any of 
that pie, I weighed mysclf, and was just 9st. l0lbs. 
Now, I ate all the pie, and again weighed myself, and was 
rather surprised to find that I onl} weighed 9st 10lbs. to 
an ounce, and I wish to know where that ljlb. of pie 
went to? If, instead of eating the pie, I had put it in 
my pocket I feel sure that I should have scaled 
Ost. 1131b.” —— 5 

I’ve taken genuine trouble, J: W., to answer your 
question. When I reached home the other night I asked 
Mrs. P.W. to have the kitchen scales, a tumbler of water, 
and three lumps of sugar brought in to me: Being used 


to extraordinary requests, Mrs: P. W:, with a sigh, had 
dinner put back into the oven, and the required imple. 
ments brought in, and I set to work: First I carefully 
weighted the tumbler of water: It weighed a fraction 
under three-quarters of a pound: I then put the sugar in 
the scales, and the weight was over the three-quarters of a 
pound: So I dissolved the sugar in the water, and weighed 
them again, and found the weight just the same, that is, 
over the three-quarters: I next tried with a tumbler 
of water first alone, and then with a weighted cork which 
floated ; same result: Next I tried the experiment with 
a little kitten before and after drinking a large saucer of 
of milk, and kitty weighed more after than before: At 
the same time I believe it is a fact that a hungry man 
weighing, we will say, ten stone, will, after a meal, weigh 
exactly the same, or ibly even less: The reason 
is that the hungry man lacks vitality, and is much more 
in the nature of an inert mass than immediately after a 
meal, when all his nerve fibres are renewed, braced up, 
and vitalised: Similarly, a man who allows every musc 
to flop will be infinitely heavier to o than the man 
who holds his breath, and keeps all muscles taut: 
Of course, if a man swallowed three or four pounds of shot 
he would weigh three or four pounds heavier, and the same 
might also be said for some pies I have sampled: You 
evidently were fortunate in your pie, J. W: 

‘Way do Scotsmen wear the kilt?” is the blunt and 
laconic question put to me by CLEMENT, 


Why Scots- jj, Pee 
ne Well, there are several reasons, 
CremENnT. There is the one made 


famous by Mr. Harry Lauder that the man who dons the 
kilt has no trousers pockets for his wife to search. There 
is also the reason once given me by a Glasgow Scot, that 
the kilt is only worn by Scots who want to make their 
fortune on the English music-hall stage. 

Joking apart, the advocates of the kilt maintain that it 
is the costume for the mountaineer. It leaves the 
limbs free and unhampered, which is a great consideration 
when tramping over heather or negotiating some difficult 
hillside. Again, the advocates of the kilt maintain that 
it is an extremely healthy garment. As the upper part 
fits round the stomach and the lower part of the lungs, 
it staves off catarrh and similar ailments. 

There is one little point I may add, CLzment. The kilt, 
as your question seems to indicate, is not worn by all 
Scotsmen. In the northern kingdom it is known as 
Highland dress, and is confined principally to the north of 
the Olyde and the Forth. Even there as a garb for every- 
day wear it has practically died out, and is now only worn 
by lairds and their intimates at Highland gatherings, 
fancy-dress balls, and functions of a similar nature. 


“Hers is a ny that has often puzzled me,” writes 
EUTON, ‘‘ why of all the birds, beasts, 


Under and fishes in the world, should the 
—a German Emperor carry a two-headed 


eagle. Has such a rare bird ever existed, or is there any 
special significance attached to the device? I might add 
that I have noticed that a similar emblem is also borne by 
the Tsar of Russia.” —— 

No, my dear Tzuton, the double-eagle on the Kaiser’s 
arms does not commemorate any monstrosity in bird-life, 
but a very interesting historical episode. To begin with, 
the eagle was the device of the old Roman Empire. In 
later years this Empire was split in two, and the world 
witnessed the strange spectacle of two Emperors, one at 
Rome and the other at Constantinople, who each claimed 
to be supreme lord of the universe, and who showed his 
authority by displaying an eagle on his coat of arms. 
In the middle of the twelfth century, when the second 
Crusade was at its height, the interesting episode to which 
I have alluded took place. During that period the two 
Emperors united their forces to defend the Christian 
religion against the infidels. To typify this union the 
double eagle was invented, and was adopted by both 
divisions of the a as their special heraldic device. 
It is now borne by the Kaiser and the Tsar, as these two 
monarchs claim to be sovereign lords of the western and 
eastern divisions of the old Roman Empire respectively. 
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/ARNS FOR BOY 
‘<COUTS. Told Round the Camp Fire. 


By Lt..Gen. BADEN-POWELL. 


Full of bright little sketches and all the 
iatest hints on Scouting. Just the very book 
our boy wants to read. 

’ price 1s., or with cloth cover 2s.; or may 
ue had from the publishers, post free, for 
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A Tale of the Boy Scouts. 


By E. Le BRETON-MARTIN. 
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hetter than this book as a gift for your 
cuvenile friends could be imagined. 

Sold everywhere, price 1s., or in handsome 
«loth cover, 2s. 6d.; or post free for ls. 8d. 
and 2s. 10d. from the publishers. 
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By RUPERT CHESTERTON. 
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Lieutenant Shackleton 


during his famous dash for the 
South Pole reached within 97 miles 
of his goal, and there he unfurled 


The Queen's Flag. 
Lieutenant Shackleton's own story of 


his terrible adventures in the Antarctic 
appears in the October number of 


Pearson's Magazine. 


On Sale. 6d. everywhere. 


‘*A Squire’s daughter, after a good deal 
of persuasive bargaining, had, at last, 
agreed to purchase a fowl from one of the 
villagers. 

“* Then Pil tell mother you'll kill it 
and send it up to-night,’ she remarked to 
the lawfal owner of the fowl. 

“Na, na, Pil no’ kill it till the morn,’ 
replied the old lady. ‘Pm thinkin’ it’s 
goin’ to lay aa egg this evfnin'!’ ” 

This is one of the many funny stories that 


HARRY LAUDER 
tells in this month's 


Novel Magazine. 


If you wish the laugh of your life-time get 
&@ copy now. 
.Pricz 4D. AT ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


YOU WILL ENJOY 
THIS NOVEL. 


THE PREACHER’S 
DAUGHTER. 


By Amelia E. Barr. 


Price 6d.; or post free for 8d. from 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd. 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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Every Competitor must get a copy of 
THE RAPID RHYMESTER,. Itcon- 
tains 7,000 rhyming words and hints 
to Competitors. 


HOW TO WIN A PRIZE. 


Writing successful lines in Rhyming competitions 
must be done on certain lines. You canaot afford to 
be slip-shod. You want to find a good and original 
word to rhyme. This you may have some difficulty in 
doing unless you have at your elbow a suitable ne, 
That help a will find in ‘‘THE RAPI 
RHYMESTER.”’ It will tell you the best way to 
goto work. And that, of course, is what you want to 
know. Tho ease with which big prizes were won in 
Limerick competitions immediately this little work 
was brought into uso was marvellous Literally 
thousands of its users won cheques varying from a 
sovereign to over £150, solely as the result of following 
the advice and hints given. __ 

It will help you to win in Picture Couplets. 


Winners Use It. Send at Once. 


THE RAPID RHYMESTER. 


Post free 1s. 1d. 


POPE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 Pope's Rd., 
Brixton, S.W. 
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ow AMUSE AND AMAZE -s 
YOUR FRIENDS 


at family and social gatherings during the coming 
winter by acting upon the advice laid down in the 
following popular Shilling Handbooks. 


TRICKS FOR nf 
EVERYONE, “om 


By DAVID DEVANT 
(of Macke'yne & Devant, St. George’s Hall, London). 
It is illustrated with 134 photographs, which 
show Mr. Devant actually working the experi- 


ments, so that the instructions are easily under- 
stood and followed. 


The DRAWING-ROOM 
ENTERTAINER. 


By CECIL H. BULLIVANT. 


This is a practical guide to the Art of Amateur 
and Semi-Professional Entertaining. The contents 
include Ventriloquism, Popular Entertainments, 
the Drawing-room Comedian, the Sketch Artist, 
Variety Programmes, Methods and Management, 
and How Best to Secure Engagements. 


MODERN CARD 
MANIPULATION. 


By C. LANG NEIL. 


The Card Tricks described are illustrated with 

actual photographs, taken at various stages of the 

performance. The amateur is thus able to follow 
the methods employed with the greatest ease. 


The above handbooks are sold by all Booksellers, 
price Is. each. Copies may also be had post free 
for Is. 2d. each from A. F. Sowter, [7 Henriet.a 
Street, London, W.C. 


0— This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of clatms in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY , 
£100 RAILWAY 
£100 RAILWA INSURANCE. 


502 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially guarantecd by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whom notices 
of claim, under the foilowing conditions, must be sent within scven 
days to the above address. 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the Iegal 
representative of any person kijled by an acci- 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the PRsccnney 
_train in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vis), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, possession, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which 1b is, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on tho 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
placo of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. : 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death reeult, from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway servant 

on daty, nor @ suicide, nor engaged in an illegal act, 

£ 100 having the current number of J’earson’s Weekly on him, 

or_her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci- 

dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an aceident to any 

train in which he, ar she, may be travelling as a passenger, tlic 

lena representative of the deceascd will receive the sum of ONE 

HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro- 

vided notice in every case be given to Tom Ocean ACCIDENT AND 

Guarantse Corporation, Liurtep, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., within seven days from the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundr s will be paid to the legal representative 
of any cyclist who meets his dcath by accident while actually riding 


a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the 
paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written in 
ink ar pene. on the space provised at the foot, and that death 
occurred within twenty-four hours t fter, and that notice was 
given of such accident to the said rporation at above address 
within three days of its occurrence This paper may be Icft at his, 
or_her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current. week of issue only, and 
entifies the ag he the peed a. and ig sublect to the cone oes 

Ocea: ent an uarantee Company, Limi 
Act," 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. : , 

The Purchase of thig Publication is admitted to be the payment 

33 of t A Print of the Act can 


Subscribers who have dal aid a twelve.monthe’ subdscrip 
REON'S WEEKLY fe advance to their news wee 
er. 


forward the Bewsagent's Feceipt to the 
ondou, w. « anda 


Spin 6807 se 50080902 dsesbbnn cca sancsonveasnonsninornon vddaberninsiclD 
Available from 9a.m, Thursday, October 7th, 1909, 
uaotil midnight, Friday, October 15th, 1909. 
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| OMO. is the new scfentific home-washer for alf 


White things. . It is a powder, which is added. ‘to the 
water for the wash. 


‘ By the use of OMO, and following the very short and 
simple instructions upon the packet, all white fabrics are 
washed, bleached and purified in one operation—no rubbing 
is needed. 


OMO may be used with the utmost confidence. 


OMO poEs A BIG WASH FOR 1d. 
' 
OMO is a quick ahd cheap washer... _ se ob eee, 


OMO is made by Hudson’s—a name famous in every 
home. It represents ail the skill and experience of yezrs of 
soap-making, and is sold in 1d. and 3d. packets. 


WHEN OUT OF SORTS 


: é ; the wisest course is undoubtedly to take Beecham's Pills. By so doing you call to your 
a i aid one of the most reliable curative agents known, and ensure a speedy and natural 
‘s § _— recovery. “The “out of sorts’’ conditio: 
‘ the digestive organs, it is o m that 
successfully déal with all disorders of the Somact, Liver, and Bowels. If you 


TAKE 


Beecham’s Pills they lay the foundation of good sound robust health and incidentally 
remove the “out of sorts” condition. The immediate effect of — pills is to put the 
fect health cannot 


ae thoroughly in order and when once this is achieved p 
to follow. Unlike the merely temporary effects of vuoahats a permanent 
exhilaration that springs toms seaay nerve force results from taking : 


rt 
ae BEECHAM’S PILLS. SS 
f ; cf Beecham’s Pilis are aie apanialiy aalinhte ter Fes suitable for Femates of all meet. A CONSTANT. SUP P LY C FE 
rhe tt er ca eG ABSOLUTELY PURE WATE” 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) S 2/9 (168 pills). 


¢. |[ MOLASSINE Doc » fe: 
& PUPPY CAKES : 


* Are equally suitable for all kinds of Dogs and Puppies, 
No Fancy Preparations being Necessary. 


These foods are composed of the purest ingredients only. Their unique 
effects are due to the antiseptic properties of the foods of which the 
cakes are compounded. 

They aid digestion, keep dogs’ skins and coats in fine condition, eradicate 
internal worms and parasites, and prevent the dogs smelling. 


ABSOLUTELY DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHER CAKES. 


Sold by Grocers, Corn Merchants, and 
THE MOLASSINE COMPANY, Limited, 
Dog and Puppy Cake Works, 139 Tunne! Avenue, GREENWICH, 8.E. 
In districts where these Cakes are not stocked by Dealers, we pay ca riage to 
Consumers on quantities o/ 2élbs. and upwards. Send for Samples. 
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IS INSURED BY THE USE OF 


“HOME” FILTE 


(Royal Doulton Make). 
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a NUNAAANULAU 


In a series of tests at the London Hospital, the D__ 
Fittzr Tuses alone proved impervious to diseas: 
which the experimenting bacteriologists endeavu 
pass through the fabric. The Dou.tton Friiree 
are used exclusively in Tho “HOME” FILIEKS 
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These Filters are offered to our readers | 
limited period only at the low price © 
i5s, EACH, POST FREE. 


Bend order with size or impression of tap at th> ™ 
or write at once for free booklet describing the ‘' H 


After Filtration. Filter to 
ane. Meow FILTER DEPARTMENT, I8 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, ‘\ 
, 4 “Molassine Meal wonderful Food for all Animals.” seers: Teles $0. SGK Wasee: 
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